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You are looking at a mighty unusual town. 

It is Canco City—a far-flung American “workshop” 

of container plants between the Atlantic and Pacific, 

grouped together by an artist’s magic hand. 

Canco City is a city of 35,000 citizens—a community of people with 
diversified skills, hobbies and interests; just like 

you and the neighbors in your home town. 

These people are bound together with a common purpose: 
Planning and making better containers for your industry. 

Now, at the close of the year, they pause to reflect upon the work 
they have done for you and to trust in all sincerity 

that the job for you has been the finest in the world. 


Everyone in Canco City takes this opportunity 

to extend Season’s Greetings to you . . . and everyone hopes 
that the New Year will bring to 

you and your community both prosperity and peace of mind. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Containers—to help people live better! {canco) 
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Coffee’s greatest public service 


These are typical of hundreds of headlines 
which appeared in newspapers all over the 
nation just before last New Year’s Eve. They 
reflect the wholehearted public acceptance of 
coffee’s greatest public service program — the 
now famous “One for the Road” campaign. 

This campaign created a tremendous 
amount of good will for the entire coffee 
industry. It carried such a timely, important 
message that not only the nation’s press and 
radio, but also leading public figures, civic 
officials, business organizations and national 
safety groups all joined in to promote coffee 
as the one drink to make any road a safer 
road home on New Year’s Eve. 


all can help this year 


Because this campaign has proved so effec- 
tive in past years, the Bureau will repeat the 
“One for the Road” advertisement in a com- 
prehensive list of newspapers with nationwide 
coverage and on 119 radio stations just before 
New Year's Eve. A coordinated publicity 
campaign also will be conducted to make this 
year’s campaign better than ever before. 

So the entire coffee industry may help in 
spreading this important public service mes- 
sage, the Bureau will make available to all 
roasters the following free promotional ma- 
terial for local tie-in with the Bureau's 
national campaign. 


COFFEE & TEA 


1. Blow-ups (15” x 22”) of the Bureau’s 
1,000-line newspaper advertisement for 
posting in grocery stores, restaurants, foun- 
tains, snack bars — wherever coffee is sold. 
They have room for you to imprint your 
brand name. 

. Complete newspaper mats of the “One for 
the Road” advertisement, which you can 
run over your brand name in local papers 
in your sales territory. A list of papers 
carrying the Bureau’s own advertisement is 
available on request. 

. Ideas for small-space tie-in advertisements 
and radio spot announcements which you 
can release over your brand name in papers 
and on radio stations. 

. Suggestions for newspaper stories and ra- 
dio news announcements are available free 
for release by you. These will receive quick 
acceptance from local editors and radio 
station managers because of their timely 
public service message. 


You can have these materials free by writ- 
ing to the Bureau now. By joining in this 
important public service campaign, we be- 
lieve you can build a tremendous amount of 
prestige for your brand in your sales area 
during the coming Christmas-New Year hol- 
iday period — and actually sell more coffee! 


With best holiday wishes, 


CGB tong 
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is an equally famous e VICE 


For 88 years, Jabez Burns & Sons’ full line of roast- 
ing, cooling, cleaning, grinding, conveying and storage 
equipment has been standard in coffee plants all over 
the globe. 

We are justly proud of these fine products but we are equally 
proud of the 88 years of complete engineering service that 
has accompanied them. 





Here’s how these years of accumulated experience can be 
put to work for you: 


» Planning efficient plant aunts 

> Suggesting money-saving changes 

> Providing specialized installation service 
> Supplying a complete spare parts service 
> Pioneering machine development. 


BURNS complete engineering facilities are available 
for the solution of any and all special production 
problems. 


So, when you think of Jabez Burns & Sons, don’t stop 

at its famous line of pr ber, it offers 

. — engineering service second to none in 
ie wo! 














When it’s’ one for the road’ be sure it’s coffee! 


JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. 
11th Avenue at 43rd Street . New York 36, N. Y. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR THE WA 


FOOD INDUSTRY: COFFEE, TEA, COCOA, PEANUT BUTTER, NUTS, MALT, CEREAL 
PRODUCTS ETC....CONVEYING AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT + TESTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1864 
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SHIPPING CONTAINER 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


For many years GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PLANTS have ex- 

tended close cooperation and collaboration with manu- 
NORTH TONAWANDA N.Y facturers whose famous products are shipped to market 
with the protection of Gair Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Shipping Containers. 

The many GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PLANTS were es- 
tablished and located to provide the utmost in service to 
nearby busy manufacturers. 

Yes, they provide the shipping containers you want at the 
BOGOTA, N. J time you want them! 


PORTLAND. CONN 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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FIBRE BOARD Contuinen conp, 


RICHMOND. YA TECHNICAL SERVICE 


GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PLANTS are part of an organization 
replete with top-flight packaging experts who have the 
CLEVELAND. OHIO technical know-how to help you in creating the most efficient 
and the most protective shipping container for your 
merchandise. 
It is a pleasure to invite you to make use of the skill and 
experience of our technical staff. 
Yes! Gair Shipping Containers always come through with 
flying colors from every one of the many GAIR NEIGH- 
SRAM BORHOOD PLANTS. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 
OBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. ¢ 155 EAST 44TH STREET®© NEW YORK+ TORONTO 
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DEALERS PREFER coffee in cans because it’s easy to handle, lends itself 
to mass displays, and stays fresh and flavorful until sold. There’s never 


any loss or waste through breakage. 


Continental offers the best in containers, and a grade of 


service to match. From years of experience in the coffee fy coffee 
Or fops ” 


field, we have gained a fund of knowledge and skill you may y / 


be able to use with profit. Why not call us when you have . 
Can service, 


a problem in package design, plant layout or closing ma- 


chine maintenance. We'll welcome a chance to talk things eee =] 
on Continental 


over any time you say. 


CONTINENTAL G CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Formerly THE SPICE MILL 


YOURS for the asking 


The booklets listed below contain special- 
ized, detatled information on various sub- 


jects. This literature is yours for the 
asking. Merely fill out the coupon and mail. 
§—cotomBian COFFEE MAP AND Co ~ - 


BOOKLET 

Wall Map showing coffee districts, num- 
ber of trees, highways, railways, cableways, 
and various statistical information (Ask for 
14-A). Revised pocket-size booklet “The 
Land of Coffee” including a section on 
“The How and Why of a Good Cup of 
Coffee.” Available from the National Fed- 
eration of Coffee Growers of Colombia, 
120 Wall St., New York. 


9 eravor SELECTOR ‘CEM 
A handy Flavor Selector and Cost Cal- 73th Year = —— bss 


culator for the use of flavoring manufac- : B ‘ 
turers. Also Catalog and Price List cover- Will statistical balance continue? Crucial tea problems face India 


ing the eng 9 range of —o oils, A Brazilian authority Tea bag counter-and-stacker . 
concentrates and flavor materials. Fritzsche looks at a key question Tea crops in Pakistan, Ceylon . 
10. Inc., 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11. New plant for Alta Coffee Tes im Jepen 
ie ga ie Psa ala ME Sona ; Alexander-Balart’s modern Selecting packaging personnel 
The Case for the Regional Roasting roasting plant in San Mateo A key to profits discussed 
Plant” is the title of a new four-page, ene aintinn oh eattie by a recognized authority 


two-color folder issued by Jabez Burns & 2 ¥ : 
Sons, Inc.. 11th Avenue at 43rd Street, A review of one of the big Trends in pepper 

New York 36, N. Y. The folder dis- facts of the coffee picture A world review, adding to 
cusses the advantages of plant decentrali- . : last month’s materi 

zation in the coffee field and describes the = trends as re Amacicein ait ol ine 
various types of regional roasting plants veryone’s watching coffee lk §: 

which can be set up to meet different developments in this area New crop will probably 
needs—from the one-man-operated plant Coffee trends in the U. S. ................ 21 be larger than last year 
to the three-unit roaster battery plant. A man who knows summarizes Departments 


1] —seatinc TEXTBOOK key facts about the trade 
This little textbook on the sealing of cor- Larger world coffee output Trade roast—cartoon 

rugated and solid fiber containers has four caer Crops and countries .............0..0605 
chapters: 1. Adhesives—Hand Sealing and PACB steps up “road” drive 
Automatic Sealing; 2. Gummed Paper Tape; Mejia to visit Central America 
3. Metal Stitches and eet ne vee Coffee sides churches 
Straps or Wire. The 36-page is avail- s g 
able free from the Robert Gair Co., Inc., Growing methods in Angola 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Label samples also available. Specialists in 
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continue? 





By DR. JOSE TESTA, Chief, Statistics and Publici 


Although it's difficult to make forecasts, especially if they 
concern economic matters, we may perhaps be allowed to 
consider the statistical future of Brazilian coffee. Depend- 
ing as it does on production 
as well as consumption, any 
attempt at forecasting coffee 
statistics must be based on 
those two aspects of the prob 
lem 

It's a well known fact that 
coffee production decreased in 
the course of last decade—to 
be precise, since the 1936 
crop. Between that year and 
1941, Brazilian crops showed 
a drop of 8,000,000 bags, due 
mainly to reduced production 
in Sao Paulo 

In fact, this state’s annual output never regained its level 
of the years before 1939. It dropped from 15,000,000 
bags before 1939 to 7,500,000 bags in 1941. 

This drop in production was due to several reasons— 
frosts, lack of rain, scarcity of farm labor, deficient culti- 
vation during the long period of low prices, soil exhaustion, 
aging of trees. 

With reference to this last point, suffice to say that out of 
a billion trees now in Sio Paulo, only 200,000,000 are ten 
years old or less. And the situation in the other producing 
states is even worse, with the sole exception of Parana, 
where nearly the total tree population of 300,000,000 are 
new plantings 

With a current production of 15,000,000 bags for the 
country as a whole, it’s not likely that Brazil will ever regain 
her former output of 23,000,000 bags per year reached dur- 
ing the 1927-36 decade. It's true, though, many new trees 
are being planted in the old states of Sao Paulo, Minas 
Gerais, Rio, and Espirito Santo, where coffee cultivation has 
become a more specialized task lately. But now and for 
many years to come, the number of trees becoming old and 
consequently less productive will be larger. 

There are, however, new regions where capacity for coffee 
expansion can be measured and increased production fore- 
seen. Here, too, the problem depends on the level of prices, 
consumption and the capacity of competing countries to in- 
crease production. In any event, those new Brazilian plan- 
tations cannot materialize overnight. And the important 
thing to bear in mind is whether increased production will 
be met by larger consumption. 

Undoubtedly Brazil has vast new areas suitable for coffee. 
For example, in northern Parana there are 50,000 square 
kilometers of new land (most of it already open to culti- 
vation), and as much virgin land in southern Matta Grosso 
equally suitable for coffee, without mentioning other areas 
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Superintendencia do Café, Petado de S&o Paulo 


in the latter state, as well as in Central Goias and northern 
Espirito Santo. Most of these regions, though, are covered 
with forests and lack adequate means of transportation. To 
open up these areas for coffee planting is not going to be an 
easy task, nor could it be done in a short time. 

Now some countries in Latin America (namely Mexico) 
are trying to expand their plantations. But the new lands 
under cultivation in those countries are neither exceptionally 
adequate for coffee nor of great size. However, many of 
these countries have achieved considerable progress in recent 
years as coffee producers. 

Coffee production in Africa would call for special study, 
but here we have time only to mention a few statistical facts. 
The annual rate of African exports during 1927-36 was only 
1,285,000 bags, whereas in 1950 shipments from the area 
exceeded 4,580,000 bags. From a five per cent share of the 
total world exports in that decade, Africa now contributes 
15 per cent. But coffee production in Africa, as in Brazil, 
doesn’t depend only on such factors as time and prices. It 
also requires adequate lands, which are not many, and water, 
which is scarce in the few regions suitable for cultivation. 
Also, in Africa the coffee tree has more enemies than else- 
where, while labor is primitive and of inferior quality. 
Furthermore, African coffees are of poor quality, since only 
Arabica can grow satisfactorily and in very few regions. 

Consequently, it seems as if further expansion of coffee 
cultivation in Africa will not be possible at the same rate 
as in the last 15 years, even admitting that prices, higher 
consumption and absence of competitors in the world market 
continue exceptionally favorable. 

Now let us take up the other aspect of the problem, con- 
sumption. After the time of over-production, when Brazil 
burned 78,000,000 bags of coffee, we were confronted with 
a situation in which consumption outpaced production, par- 
ticularly in recent years. Coffee stocks were depleted to such 
a low level that today Brazil has none to speak of. 

Stocks of coffee for shipment at the end of last September 
stood at 11,881,200 bags. They are considered below the 
requirements of the export season, which ends in June of 
next year. 

Total exportable production and world imports were esti- 
mated by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau as follows: 


World Exportable Production World Imports 
Year Bags (per year) Bags (per year) 
1935-39 36,237,000 27,596,000 
1940-44 27,644,000 
1945-49 28,773,000 
1950 30,391,000 
1951 29,862,000 


29,671,000 
29,346,000 
30,372,000 


As seen from the preceding table, while the world supply 
of green coffee decreased, consumption rose. Thus, from a 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Best wishes for 


a Merry Christmas and 


a Bright New Year .. 
to our many friends 


the coffee trade. 


Direct Representation 


SANTOS e¢ RiO de JANEIRO ¢ PARANAGUA 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices of Representatives in Coffee 
Producing Countries all over the World 
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Cn all our friends 


A Merry Christmas 


Son AEFER 


Kcaussmann CO., INC. 
NEW YORK * NEW ORLEANS 
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This is the new concrete and steel roasting plant of the Alexander- 
Balart Co. in San Mateo County, California. Center: W. A. Ehr- 


hardt (left) president, and Morris Buckingham, check coffees in the 
testing room. Right: A section of the modern coffee factory. 


new plant for Alta Coffee 





The new coffee roasting plant, offices and warehouse of 


the Alexander-Balart Co. in San Mateo County, California, 
is one of the finest and most modern of its capacity in 
the country. The building, of concrete and steel through- 
out, has a floor capacity of 20,000 square feet and is all on 
one level. 

The property comprises a corner acre, one-half occupied 
by the building and the other half for future expansion. 
The offices have beauty combined with utility. The panel- 
ing is in birch, offset with striking, colorful drapes. 
Modern fluorescent lighting provides the illumination, 
heating is radiant and the structure is protected by a 
sprinkler system throughout. 

The property has a spur track right-of-way, and four 
loading zones to accommodate various sizes of trucks. All 
supplies are palletized for use with electric fork lift 
trucks and dollies. Handling the bags of green coffee 
with this equipment now takes one man, where under old 
conditions it took three. It means a saving of about 66 
per cent. 

Every facility and accommodation is furnished for the 
comfort and efficiency of the employees. There is a color- 
ful lunchroom, with cooking facilities and a refrigerator, 
and the modern rest rooms are complete with showers. 

The plant layout was assisted by the Mill Engi- 
neering and Machinery Co., the Tempo-Vane Manufac- 
turing Co., the American Can Co., and the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. The best features of many plants throughout 
the country were incorporated in the installation. The 
batch system of roasting is employed. Due to the com- 
pactness of the arrangement, only two men are required 
for the blending and roasting operation, which includes 
two bucket elevators on the green coffee line. The 
roasting capacity is approximately 25,000 pounds per 
eight-hour day. 

From the blender and cleaner the coffee is conveyed to 
storage bins of over 100,000 pounds capacity and is 
spouted from the bins to the roaster in the conventional 
way. The roast coffee is conveyed by air to the stoner 
bin, then to the roast coffee storage bins, from there to 
the grinders, then to a special type of ribbon mixer in 
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which the coffee is continuously and slowly agitated. 
Every ounce of coffee is uniform in grind with no sepa- 
ration of coarse and fines, it is pointed out. The use of 
the Tempo-Vane Automatic Coffee Roasting Instruments 
and the Super Heat Recirculating Unit, both of which 
are now in use in many plants in the country, insures an 
identical roast each time. 

A special type of incinerator is incorporated in the 
plant operation. Chaff and mixing and cleaning refuse 
are deposited by air into the incinerator and burned at 
once. The roasters are the Burns Jubilees rebuilt with 
recirculating units, and the closing machines are from 
American Can and Owens-Illinois. Benco automatic bag 
sealing equipment is used. 

W. A. Ehrhardt, president of Alexander-Balart, has 
spared no expense or thought to bring the new plant up 
to a very high level of efficiency and beauty. Morris 
Buckingham, vice president in charge of sales, has the prob- 
lem of keeping the capacity up. Collaborating with Mr. 
Ehrhardt was Louis Ozor, president of Tempo-Vane, and 
R. Clavert Moore, president of Mill Engineering, who 
combined their experiences to achieve what is considered 
in the trade a very fine installation. 

Alta Coffee is the first San Francisco roasting company 
to move from San Francisco to San Mateo County, there- 
by taking advantage of lower land costs for a one-story 
operation and, incidentally, thereby solving the traffic 
problem. However, they remained close enough to re- 
tain their identity with the city, as they still have a San 
Francisco phone number and post office address. 


Record crop in French Africa 

The 1951-52 coffee crop in French West Africa was 
estimated at 70,671 metric tons, a record harvest. 

The coffee was collected from: The Ivory Coast, 63,- 
569 tons; Guinea, 6,600 tons; Dahomey, 502 tons. 

Exports to the United tSates, amounting to 70 tons in 
the first six months of 1952, represent an increase of 20 
tons over the 12 months of 1951. 

For the first time coffee was exported to Northern 
European countries and to Uruguay. 
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ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CIA., LTDA. 


extend best wishes 


for a 


Merry Christmas 
and 


N Happy New Year 


to their friends in 


the Coffee Trade 


C. A. MACKEY & CO., INC. S. F. PELLAS CO. C. A. MACKEY & CO., INC. 
111 Wal} Street 203 California St. 401 Magazine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. San Francisco 11, Cal. New Orleans 12, La. 
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Holiday Greetings 


fo all in the coffec industry 


Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 


NEW YORK: 98 Front Street CHICAGO: 408 W. Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 214 Front Street NEW ORLEANS: 419 Gravier St. 
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store grinding of coffee 





There just isn’t a more pleasing or more appetizing 
aroma in all this world than that of freshly ground 
coffee. All of the country’s largest food retailers ap- 
preciate this fact and capitalize on it by grinding coffee 
in the store. To store grind coffee they must, of course, 
have coffee mills. 

Yet there are just three major manufacturers of coffee 
mills in the United States. I believe the reason for this 
is the simple fact that these three companies all make 
fine products, each has patented features and each bears 
a fine reputation. 

My firm, the American Duplex Co. is the only one 
which makes nothing but coffee mills—all our eggs are 
in one basket. We distribute these mills through coffee 
roasters and wholesale grocers, never direct to the re- 
tailer. The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. makes mills 
and meat choppers which they distribute through the 
sales organization of the U.S. Slicing Machine Co. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Co. makes a complete line of 
grocery, butcher, bakery and restaurant equipment, in- 
cluding coffee mills. They have their own direct-to- 
retailer sales organization. 

Besides the sales compelling feature of appetite- 
whetting aroma of fresh ground coffee in the store, a 
coffee mill also offers to that store the one way of selling 
for less without sacrifice of quality or of profit margin. 
With a mill, a retailer can feature quality coffee packed 
in flavor-retaining paper bags at just a fraction of the 
cost of a metal can. , 

Naturally the many scientific advances of the past few 
years—the discovery of new materials and how to ma- 
chine or use them—is reflected in today’s coffee mills, 
which are designed and built to give many years of de- 
pendable trouble-free service. Research and develop- 
ment is a constant thing with my company, and I'm sure 
the same is the case with our competitors. 

The present trend in retail stores is to have the mill 
located where the customer can use it herself. She is 
invited to grind her own, just the way she wants it. 
Psychologically it is considered good to get the customer 
actively to enter into a sale, but after all a mill is a 
machine, most women are not mechanically inclined and 
a ‘coffee bar’ mill must be foolproof to make this sort 
of application satisfactory. We have done considerable 
work on developing our Grindmaster for such service, 
and we call our particular method of insuring against 
misuse by uninitiated customers “Mistake Insurance’. 

Other chain and supermarket operators still feel it is 
better to locate the mill at the checkout counter or at a 
coffee island, operated in either case by a clerk. 

The coffee island is an individual department, with 
coffee, tea, impulse and special featured items. The 
clerk, while grinding the coffee, has time to issue credit 
slips for returned beverage bottles and can exert a bit 
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of salesmanship to sell the other items in his department. 

There are an increasing number of restaurants and in- 
dustrial cafeterias now grinding their coffee fresh before 
brewing. We manufacture our Chef-aider for such pur- 
poses, and number among our customers not only most 
of the country’s largest institutional roasters but also a 
really Who's Who list of the largest industrial corpora- 
tions, all with Grindmasters and Chef-aiders in their 
cafeterias. 

The Cory Corp. has a push-button operated mill as a 
companion for their automatic brewer. It properly 
grinds a predetermined amount of coffee each time direct- 
ly into the brewer cartridge, shuts off and resets itself. 
This mill can also be furnished for use with other brewing 
devices both vacuum and urn. 

The Silex Co. also features a restaurant mill that allows 
purchase of coffee in three pound bags but dispenses and 
grinds 214, 3, 314, 4-ounces, etc., at a time. Such a 
mill eliminates the costly fractional pound package and 
insures correct grind for vacuum brewing. 

There are many coffee lovers in this great, albeit busted 
country of ours who are so hepped up on the advantages 
of fresh grinding, that they purchase an electric mill for 
their home use. The Cory Corp. and the Kitchen Aid 
Division of the Hobart Manufacturing Co. fill this de- 

(Continued on page 49) 





coffee grinders in IGA stores 


Eighty-two percent of all IGA stores have some 
type of coffee grinder, it is reported by the IGA Gro- 
cergram. 

An IGA survey revealing this information also 
showed that 45 per cent of IGA stores have service 
type coffee mills, located at the check out counters. 

There are, no doubt, a few large IGA stores that use 
this type of mill in service booths—individual depart- 
ments where coffee, tea and impulse items together with 
services are handled—but, the survey did not reveal 
the number of such operations, nor their scope. 

Of those IGA stores having coffee mills, the re- 
maining 37 per cent have the newer self service 
grinders. This type of mill features the claim that: 
it is fun to grind your own coffee—just as you want it. 
The self service mill is often placed in a separate 
department in the store, called “The Coffee Bar.” 
This type of operation is suitable to both the large and 
medium-size store. 

This, according to the survey findings, leaves only 
18 per cent of all IGA stores that do not have coffee 
mills. Many of these are smaller stores which find it 
difficult to keep up with the ever increasing modern 
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coffee trends in Africa 
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The problems of coffee production in Africa are not 
problems of coffee: they are problems of Africa. Therein 
lies a weakness, for any such territory which grows so fast 
must suffer growing pains; and therein also lies strength, 
for if the price of coffee fell tomorrow by 50 per cent the 
pace of development of the industry in Africa would 
scarcely be retarded, 

We have had many examples of Africa’s growing pains, 
all of which illustrate the difficulty of spanning in a gener- 
ation or two the gap of many centuries. Here we face a 
situation in which the small minority want to advance and 
are prepared to work for it, and the vast majority are con- 
tent to stay as they are and work as little as possible. The 
lack of understanding of, and ‘consumer demand”’ for the 
twentieth century in Africa, and the enormous task before 
the twentieth century in the absence of the other nineteen 
to prepare for it, form the backcloth against which to con- 
sider coffee and other primary production there. 

Coffee-growing by Africans, helped and directed by 
Europeans, has a proud record all over Africa, and un- 
questionably has a great future. This represents natural 
development, and reflects in a very small way the pattern 
of the whole. By contrast, Uganda's new proposals seek to 
attain the object of putting Africans into the coffee-milling 
industry without due regard for the preliminary stages of 
experience and training. No man, black or white, can run 
before he can walk, and in commerce and industry ail 
should start at the bottom. 

The notes which follow, and the conclusions to be derived 
from them concerning present and future African coffee 
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Problems of coffee production in Africa 
are not problems of coffee — 
they are problems of Africa 
says Edm. Schluter & Co., Ltd., London 


production, should thus be considered primarily from the 
African angle, not the coffee angle. The rate of increase 
in production, for example, is not to be computed by 
reference alone to the potentials of cultivatable areas, man- 
power and rainfall. Nor is the price-level of coffee yet to 
be rated amongst the chief factors determining whether 
coffee is to be planted or not, for many African growers still 
receive but a proportion of the value of their coffee, the 
remainder being absorbed by various schemes designed to 
help them find and run their industries on sound lines. The 
decline in the prices of other commodities makes coffee 
temporarily an attractive crop, but the chief need in Africa 
today is for more food crops, and cash crops frequently take 
second place. 

The coffee which now constitutes 16 per cent of the world 
coffee exports was planted before prices rose, and the even 
rhythm of increase is unlikely to be disturbed by market 
fluctuations. 

Again, one of the features of postwar Africa, which has 
been thrown into relief particularly during the past twelve 
months, is the inadequacy of port and interior transport 
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facilities—on a material plane, one of the growing pains we 
have mentioned. 

Coffee consumption by Africans in the producing countries 
is very small. In Angola it is part of the ration of the 
estate workers, with a resultant interior consumption esti- 
mated at 1,000 tons, and we think this custom should spread. 
Coffee might be a beneficial alternative to beer, which is the 
most popular beverage amongst many Africans. 

In Kenya, abnormal rains were instrumental in the pro- 
duction of a large crop of 271,592 bags (15,976 tons). 
The quality of the crop has been up to average, although 
a fair proportion was of indifferent quality, due principally 
to drying facilities on the estates proving inadequate for the 
unusually large crop. Productive acreage has shown no 
appreciable increase, except in the areas farmed under 
African Cooperative Societies, which have risen by 20 per 
cent, and the better rains and farming conditicns are re- 
flected in the average of 5.36 cwts, per acre, as compared 
with 3.60 cwts, per acre yield in 1941. 

Recent political agitation in the colony has scarcely im- 
pinged upon the coffee industry, although certain coffee dis- 
tricts lie within the affected areas. A Labor Liaison Com- 
mittee has been established to insure a regular exchange of 
views and satisfactory relationsHips between African labor 
and planters, and this can be regarded as the most important 
and encouraging event of the season, in the context of gen- 
eral developments in Africa. 

Flowering and weather conditions are reported as gen- 
erally good, and the latest estimate for the new crop is 
190,000 bags. 

In Uganda, during the period July Ist, 1951 to June 
30th, 1952, 38,182 tons were marketed, of which 5,714 tons 
were taken by the Ministry of Food and 10,260 tons were 
undergrade. 

Protracted rains 

The quality of the crop suffered latterly owing to pro- 
tracted rains, which produced coffee inferior to F.A.Q., and 
growers started withholding their coffee from the mills in 
anticipation of the government announcing higher prices. 
In view of the consequent difficulties in delivering the 
quantities required for March and April railings from the 
interior, regular auctions were interrupted at the end of 
March. The carryover of about 5,000 tons appeared in 
auctions which commenced on August Ist. 

The new Coffee Industry Bill is designed primarily to 
introduce Africans into the milling industry by means of 
loans from the Coffee Price Assistance Fund (being closed 
out at around £12,000,000) and legislation limiting the 
volume of coffee to be handled by established mills owned 
by European and Indian firms. We recognize in this a 
far-sighted, well-meaning attempt to introduce Africans into 
local industry, but few are ultimately gra'eful for being 
subsidized, without any experience, into enterprises created 
by others, for this does not make for success. In the same 
way as all ability is built by the nurturing of a natural bent, 
so all who share the new Uganda governor's wish to ad- 
vance the African will see a danger in this scheme—far 
ahead in its conception of any other African territory—of 
going too fast, and of trying to jump the centuries without 
an adequate approach run. Aside from this, a neglect to 
study the legitimate interests of non-African enterprises, 
first in cotton and now in coffee, has engendered a notice- 
able feeling of insecurity in Uganda, and it would be well 
if more stress were laid—as it is in the Congo—on the need 
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"Be there in a jiffy. Just having myself a coffee break.” 


for harmonious cooperation between European, Indian and 
African as the cardinal prerequisite to a successful future for 
the Protectorate. 

The Bugishu growers have had more trouble with Antestia. 
The Agricultural Department has distributed very large 
numbers of seedlings, but no early or sharp increase in pro- 
duction is anticipated until recently reinforced efforts to 
inculcate stricter care of the Shambas begin to bear fruit. 

In Tanganyika of the total fine Arabica production, 4,642 
tons came from K.N.C.U., 2,296 tons from Northern 
Province plantations and Cooperative Societies, and 744 tons 
from the Southern Province and elsewhere. The quality 
of much of this coffee during the 1951-52 season was not 
up to the previous year’s standard and was lacking in cup 
merit. For different reasons, much was sold as mbuni (un- 
washed). 

The estimates for the coming crop are 3,500 tons for 
K.N.C.U., 1,500 tons Northern Province Arabicas, and 
750 tons for Southern Province and others. 

The K.N.C.U. (Kilimanjaro Native Cooperative Union), 
whose members farm in small plots over the slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, has decided to sell its entire production 
by auction in Moshi. Hitherto the coffee trade in East Africa 
has been centered in Nairobi and Mombasa, Many question 
the need for a third center in a small area and for a small 
quantity of coffee. Whatever the economic wisdom, how- 
ever, the Union members wish to see their coffee sold in 
their own headquarters. P 

Bukoba plantation coffees were irregular and unreliable 
during the past season, and this production is declining in 
measure as the authorities in Bukoba encourage the produc- 
tion of Robustas instead. Bukoba Robusta new crop pros- 
pects are good. 

Total 1951 exports of Belgian Congo coffees showed an 
increase of 6.8 per cent over the 1950 figures. Arabica 
exports were 18.7 per cent higher, whereas Robustas showed 
a surprising decline of 10 per cent in spite of the antici- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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coffee trends 
in the U.S. 





This overall summary of developments in the coffee in- 
dustry is from a veport by Mr. Cook to the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Tea and Coffee Association of Canada, held 
recently at the Seigniory Club, Quebec. 


Of the world’s exports of green coffee, two-thirds finds its 

way into the U. S. Let's see how these 20,000,000 plus bags 
per year reach the ultimate consumer. Twenty-one per cent 
of it is consumed via the public feeding industry channels— 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, industrial cafeterias and the 
like. The lion’s share—72 
per cent—is sold through the 
usual grocery trade channels. 
Six per cent goes to our armed 
services which works out to 
be an astronomical per capita 
consumption for our people 
in uniform. 

First, a few comments on 
coffee sold through public 
feeding outlets, or as we term 
it, the institutional coffee busi- 
ness. This is a sizeable busi- 
ness in itself, being estimated 
at 500,000,000 roasted pounds per year. It is interesting to 
note that about two-thirds of this volume is served by so- 
called /ocal roasters—of which there are close to 1,000 
in the U. S. 

In many ways, this institutional coffee business is a difficult 
one. Profit margins are quite low, service requirements most 
exacting, many special packs are required, production fluc- 
tuates unpredictably. And to complicate matters, it seems 
that most operators of public feeding establishments in our 
country fancy themselves as coffee experts. The resulting 
pressures can be very discomforting. 

One interesting trend to report is the very considerable 
growth of what we call “fractional packs’. These are indi- 
vidual packs containing two and a half to three and a half 
ounces of finely ground coffee, and are intended primarily 
for use in vacuum coftee-makers—Cory, Silex and the like. 
Industry figures do not seem to be available, but our own ex- 
perience is that this segment of our institutional coffee busi- 
ness has grown from 13 to 20 per cent of the total pounds in 
just three years. And the growth pattern seems to be con- 
tinuing. Even though it involves a comparatively expensive 
packaging operation, we believe this to be a healthy trend. 
Coffee made in this fashion is very apt to be good coffee, 
other things being under control. 

Another trend, this one disturbing, results from the 
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pressure of operators to get more cups per pound, particu- 
larly since the sharp price increases of late 1949. There is 
an increasing demand for odd packs—ten ounces, 12 ounces, 
14 ounces, instead of the conventional one pound packs—as 
operators elect to use less coffee for the usual amounts of 
water. 

Incidentally the traditional five cent cup of coffee is fast 
becoming a memory in the U. S. A fairly recent survey re- 
vealed that 70 per cent of the public feeding outlets now 
charged over five cents per cup. 

A very recent development—it certainly should not be 
called a trend yet—is the use of soluble coffee by a few op- 
erators. It seems reasonable to expect that this new form 
of coffee will find a place in the public feeding industry. 

Grocery packs of regular coffee continue to be the back- 
bone of the coffee business in the U.S., accounting for almost 
two-thirds of our green coffee imports. Grocery pack sales 
reached a peak in 1948 and 1949, then dipped noticeably in 
1950—undoubtedly as a reaction to the much higher price 
level. 

It is heartening to note, however, that most of this lost 
ground has been recovered and that sales continue to in- 
crease. Consumer purchases of regular grocery packs thus 
far this year are ahead of figures for the same period last 
year. It appears that the coffee habit is so much a part of 
our daily lives that it does not permit much self-denial even 
in the face of higher prices. 

It is particularly gratifying to note the continued vigor in 
the sales of regular coffees in face of the very real successes 
scored by soluble coffees . . . about which more later. 

As for product trends, two seem worthy of notice. The 
first is really an extension of a long-range trend which be- 
gan years ago. I refer to the constant, year-after-year im- 
provement in the quality of coffees offered to the consumers 
of our country. Each year it seems there is more careful 
selection of green beans, the blends are better, the roasting 
more uniform, the grinding more exact, and the protection 
of the product in suitable containers more effective. We feel 
strongly that this continuing improvement in product over the 
years accounts in large measure for the continuing growth 
in the consumption of the beverage in the U. S. 

It is interesting to note the emergence of a number of 
local brands of comparatively heavy—or dark—roast, each 
shouting that here is a richer, stronger coffee and promising 
many more cups per pound. We believe many of these 
claims are extravagant, and perhaps harmful to the industry 
as a whole. 

As for containers, not much change in the past five years: 

(Continued from page 45) 
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Coffee export minimums for Brazil 
set by Vargas; 51.93 cents is base 


Minimum prices on coffce exported from Brazil have 
been set by a decree signed last month by President Getulio 
The minimums are based on the equivalent of 
51.93 United States cents per pound for Santos 4's, f.o.b 
Brazilian port 


Vargas 


This basic price will be raised on March Ist, 
52.23 cents and on May Ist to 52.53 cents. 


1953, to 


These price equivalents in U. S. currency are the same 
as those set in Decree 31087, of July 7th, which established 
the levels then at 210 cruzeiros per ten kilos for Santos 4's 

The conversion to dollar terms is made at the official 
buying rate of exchange and is effective from the date of 
publication of the decree in the official gazette. 

‘Mounting rumors abroad of cruzeiro devaluation despite 
reiterated Brazilian statements to the contrary,” explained 
Minister of Finance Lafer, ‘are the reason for the decree 
signed by the president.” 

Mr. Lafer said that as a result of these rumors, roasters 
abroad were purchasing only bare necessities for immediate 
sales to avoid accumulation of coffee stocks. 

“Even though world coffee supplies to June, 1953, would 
only be sufficient to meet currently expanding consumption, 


prices in New York of Brazilian coffee tend to weaken, 
this tendency being reflected in prices of coffee from other 
origins,’ Mr. Lafer said. 

The Finance Minister aded that rumors of devaluation of 
the cruzeiro were the only possible reason for this anomaly. 


New Brazil exchange set-up—but no devaluation 


Brazil's exchange position may cnter a new phase, ac- 
cording to Finance Minister Horacio Lafer. 

“We require more elastic exchange systems,” Mr. Lafer 
said. “The government considers of urgent necessity the 
adoption of a system for a so-called free market, but only 
under two conditions: Firstly—that it will make cruzeiro 
devaluation impossible, and secondly that it will arm the 
executive to defend itself against speculation and prejudicial 
maneuvers.” 

He explained that Brazilian exchange difficulties had 
arisen from two causes: First, heavy imports during 1951 
and purchases of dollar wheat, and secondly, a fall in ex- 
ports owing to drought and postponement of cotton ship- 
ments. 


Parana’s new crop put at 4,799,000 bags: Veiga 


The 1952-53 coffee crop in Parana will total 4,799,000 
bags, according to an estimate by the state’s secretary of 
agriculture, it is reported by Octavio Veiga, Santos cor- 
respondent of Coffee & Tea Industries, formerly The 
Spice Mill. 

By zones, Maringa will account for 1,293,000 bags, 
Londrina for 1,865,000 bags, Cornelio Procopio for 1,- 
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NCA convention story in next issue 


As this issue of Coffee & Tea Industries, formerly The 
Spice Mill, goes to press, coffee men and their friends from 
allied industries are gathering at Boca Raton, Florida, for 
the 1952 convention of the National Coffee Association. 

What happens at the convention—significant talks, 
decisions, roundtable discussions, as well as pictures—will 
be presented in the January issue. 

If you were not at the convention, this issue will be 
a must. If you were, you'll want it as a refresher and 
reference. 








043,500 bags and Cambara for 597,500 bags. 

This year's crop in the state will reach 5,000,000 bags, 
according to Governor Munhoz de Rocha. The neces- 
sary steps have been taken to combat the broca pest and 
“bicho mineiro,” he added. 


Parana planning for World Coffee Exposition 


Broad outlines for the World Coffee Exposition spon- 
sored by Parana, to be held at the end of 1953 and 
during 1954 at Curitiba, have been laid out, Octavio 
Veiga reports. 

The Exposition will have these main divisions: History 
of Coffee; Recuperation of the Soil; Coffee Culture; Com- 
batting Broca and Other Diseases; Coffee Economy— 
Statistics, Imports, Exports; Coffee Agricultural Ma- 
chinery; Coffee Roasting the World Over; Brazil's Coffee 
Producing States; Other Coffee Producing Countries; 
United States Coffee Industry. 

Simultaneously with the Exposition, Parana will spon- 
sor a Coffee Congress at which technical and other in- 
formation on all aspects of coffee will be presented. 


Sao Paulo to spotlight coffee at centennial 


Special attention will be given to coffee at the fourth 
centennial of the City of Sao Paulo, which will be cele- 
brated during the entire year of 1954. 

The Agricultural Show, a feature of the centennial 
program, will highlight all phases of the history of 
coffee, from the earliest type of plantation to the most 
recent developments in scientific farming. 


See good quality crop in Colombia 


The decrease in the coffee export registration price in 
Colombia from US$88.50 to US$86.50 has brought con- 
siderable favorable comments from the exporters ac- 
cording to a report from Medellin. All have benefited 
by this change. 

The coffee people state that the present crop is of good 
quality but estimate that the Antioquia crop will be ap- 
proximately 30 per cent less than last year. The entire 
Antioquia crop will not be completely in until the middle 
of February. 

Leading exporters in Medellin are making a drive to 
force the growers to use more care in the separating and 
grading of the beans prior to shipping to the “trilladoras,” 
it was reported. 


More coffee exported by Guatemala 


Coffee exports from Guatemala during the period Oc- 
tober Ist, 1951, to September 13th, 1952, totaled 997,910 
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bags, a gain of about 20 per cent as compared with 823,- 
910 bags in the 1950-51 crop year (October Ist, 1950 to 
September 30th, 1951). 

In the 1951-52 period the United States took 86 per 
cent, the Netherlands 5 per cent, Great Britain 2 per cent, 
and Belgium 2 The remaining 5 per cent went 
to a number of countries. 

Favorable weather conditions throughout the coffee pro- 
ducing areas in Guatemala indicate a large 1952-53 coffee 
crop. Production is forecast by the Central Coffee Office and 
trade sources at about the same level as that of last year. 

The 1951-52 crop in Guatemala was estimated at 1,- 
150,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, of which about 1,000,- 
000 bags were for export and the remaining 150,000 bags 
were for domestic consumption. 


per cent. 


Lighter 1952-53 crop seen in Nicaragua 


The yield from the 1952-53 crop in Nicaragua will be 
from 10 to 15 per cent less than the 1951-52 output. 

Although the greater part of Nicaragua's 1952-53 cof- 
fee crop will be exported to the United States, it is an- 
ticipated that exports to European markets, in particular 
to Belgium and Germany, will show an increase over such 
exports in the 1951-52 season. 

This prospect Kas caused optimism in local coffee circles, 
because Europe has traditionally paid higher prices for 
quality mild coffee than has the United States. 

Production of coffee in Nicaragua in the crop year, 
October Ist, 1951 to September 30th, 1952, is estimated at 
357,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, compared with about 
311,000 bags in the 1950-51 crop year. 


Exports of coffee from Nicaragua in the 1951-52 crop 
year totaled 295,020 bags, of which 273,370 bags went to 
the United States, 7,694 bags to Belgium, 5,035 bags to 
Canada, 2,849 bags to the Netherlands, 1,870 bags to 
Germany, 1,720 bags to Italy, 1,376 bags to Trieste, 755 
bags to Panama, 346 bags to England, and 5 bags to other 
countries. 


Smaller 1952-53 crop due from Haiti 

Haitian coffee produced for export during the 1951-52 
crop year totaled 395,242 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 319,128 bags harvested from the 1950-51 crop. 

The 1952-53 crop is conservatively estimated at 320,000 
bags—10 to 30 per cent smaller than the banner 1951-52 
crop. 
France is expected again to become an important market 
for Haitian coffee as a result of the Haitian-French Com- 
mercial Accord signed on July 12th, 1952. 

Under the terms of this agreement, the French Govern- 
ment agrees to license imports of at least 4,000 metric tons 
of Haitian coffee annually for three years. 


Coffee acreage increasing in Peru 

Coffee plantings in Peru has gradually increased during 
recent years to almost 27,181 acres. The estimated pro- 
duction is well over 6,000 metric tons, which is more than 
Peru has produced in any previous year. 

New plantings have been encouraged in many jungle 
and semi-mountain areas to provide a cash crop for small 


producers. 
Though coffee requires several years to begin production, 
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it is being recommended as a replacement for the popular 
banana crop, which has been depleted by disease. 

The quality of Peruvian-grown coffee is considered very 
good. It blends well with strains from other areas. 
Powdered coffee is made locally. 

Local consumption is variously estimated at between 
4,000 and 4,500 metric tons annually. Exports of 
Peruvian coffee are prohibited, unless there is a surplus 
over local demands. With warehouse carryovers, this ex- 
portable surplus during the past two years has been over 
2,000 tons. 


Mexico’s 1952-53 crop will be large: Grahame 

The 1952-53 coffee crop in Mexico can be conservatively 
estimated at 1,180,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, of which 
it is intended to export 930,000 bags and leave 200,000 
to 250,000 for home consumption, said Juan Reboliedo 
Clement, president of the National Coffee Commission. 
It is reported by Douglas Grahame. 

Mexico's coffee production is increasing because of the 
export price factor. In value, coffee contributed 9.8 per 
cent of the total worth of Mexico’s exports last year, the 
official revealed. But coffee in 1951 amounted to 26.3 
per cent of Mexico’s agricultural sales abroad. 

The United States is Mexico’s best coffee customer. 
Last year, 95.2 per cent of the coffee shipped abroad went 
to the U. S. European countries took four per cent and 
Canada 0.8 per cent, according to the National Statistics 
Department. Coffee exports brought home $57,800,000 
in 1951. 


See bigger 1952-53 harvest in Ethiopia 


Production of coffee in Ethiopia in the year ending De- 
cember 9th, 1953, is expected by the trade to amount to 
35.000 metric tons. 

Coffee produced in Ethiopia in the 1951-52 year is 
estimated at 22,926 tons, as compared with 30900 tons' 
in the preceding year. 

Coffee exports from Ethiopia in the period December 
10th, 1951, through June 7th, 1952, totaled 14,276 tons. 
Aden took 4,276 tons: French Somaliland, 3,404 tons; 
and the United States, 3,127 tons. The remainder went 
to Arabia, Eritrea, France, Italy, Norway, the Sudan, and 
other countries. 

The large quantities shown for Aden and French So- 
maliland mostly cover coffee in transit, a large part of 
which went to the United States. Although the official 
customs statistics show only 3,127 tons going to the 
United States, the U. S. embassy’s consular invoices show 
8,427 tons. 

Since October, 1951, coffee can be sold in Ethiopia for 
export only against U. S. dollars. However, in the period 
May 29th to July 10, 1952, the State Bank relaxed this 
requirement and allowed sterling to be accepted in pay- 
ment for coffee exports. 


Puerto Rico to import coffee 
Secretary of Agriculture Ramon Colon Torres forecast 
that Puerto Rico will have to import coffee because of a 


small harvest. 
In 1951 Puerto Rico exported 5,000,000 pounds of 
coffee, including 1,000,000 pounds to Europe. 
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Larger world coffee production 
for 1952-53 forecast by USDA 





World production of coffee in 1952-53 is forecast by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at 39,360,000 bags of 132.3 pounds 
each, a million bags greater than the estimated 38,135,000 
bags produced in 1951-52. 

From this production, it is estimated that 30,899,000 bags 
will be available for export, or 5 per cent more than the 
exportable production from the 1951-52 crop. This esti- 
mate is obtained by subtracting the estimated domestic con- 
sumption from the total production. 

Production increases are expected in each of the principal 
producing areas of the world except Asia and Oceania. 
Coffee production in North America in 1952-53 is esti- 
mated to be 4 per cent higher than 1951-52, South America, 
2 per cent highter, and Africa 5 per cent higher. Asia and 
Oceania are expected to be 4 per cent lower. 

Brazil, which normally provides about half of the 
world’s coffee supply is estimated to produce this year about 
18,500,000 bags, a slight decrease from last year's crop. 

The new trend in Brazil is to secure higher yields through 
improved varieties, irrigation and fertilization rather than 
from an increase in the number of trees, USDA stated. 

Colombia, the second largest coffee producing country 
is expected to yield a substantial increase over the 1951-52 
crop because of alternating fair weather and steady, mild 
rains. 


With adverse weather, production of coffee in Ecuador 
in 1951-52 was considerably smaller than in previous years 
but well-spaced and well scattered rains during May and 
June are expected to yield the largest crop on record dur- 
ing 1952-53. 

The unusual May rains in Ethiopia and the renewal of 
coffee trees in Madagascar are expected to result in in- 
creased production in these countries. Higher yields are 
also anticipated from the crops in Costa Rica, Cuba, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Belgian Congo, Uganda, India and 
Yemen. 

Exports in the calendar year 1951 amounted to 31,700,- 
000 bags, an increase of 2,671,000 bags over the 1950 ex- 
ports. A yield of 30,899,000 bags is expected to be avail- 
able for export from the 1952-53 crop. These exports do 
not compare with previously reported figures of exportable 
production due to changes in stocks. 

While some improvement in coffee supply is in prospect 
and ‘all indications point to a continued upward trend in 
world coffee imports, there are no present indications of a 
surplus of coffee in the immediate future. Potential demand 
appears to be greater ‘han present production. The recovery 
of the European coffee market, normal population growth, 
and increased per-capita consumption resulting from greater 
industrialization, more tension, and a spread of the coffee- 
drinking practice are expected to increase the demand sub- 
stantially, necessitating higher production. 

An expansion of coffee production is underway in a 
number of countries. Coffee production costs are increasing, 
but present coffee prices are sufficiently high to encourage 
the greater production which will be needed, USDA declared. 
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Widen marketing area for Pream, 


mstant coffee cream powder 


M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, is 
expanding the market for Pream, an instant dried coffee 
cream. 

Most recent debut was in Cleveland, where the product 
is handled by A. K. Ackerman Co. 

Pream is described as ‘‘a 100 per cent dairy product, in- 
cluding milk solids” which, although completely dry, dis- 
solves instantly in hot coffee. A four-ounce can, retailing 
for 29 cents, is said to be equal to a full pint of liquid 
cream. 

It can be kept for months in the unopened can, and for 
four or five weeks after being opened, it was stated. 


Portugese Coffee Board sets export quotas 


The Portuguese Coffee Board has announced quarterly 
export quotas within the existing trade agreements with 
several countries. 

Quantities authorized are as folldws: 
tons; France, 1,115; South Africa, 720; Germany, 700; 
Italy, 500; Belgium, 250; Finland, 138; Austria, 100; and 
Greece, 100 tons. 

Exports to Great Britain are suspended for the moment 
as the total annual quota of 1,000 tons was fully used up 
during the first nine months of the year. 

Under the present regulations, enforced as a result of 
large credits accumulated by Portugal within the European 
Payments Union, only 15 per cent of the total crop may be 
exported to O.E.E.C. countries. 

This regulation, however, might be changed should the 
Portuguese creditor position be substantially reduced. 


France to import coffee from Haiti 


French importers have been informed of the opening 
of a 4,000-ton quota of coffee to be imported from Haiti. 

These imports will be made under license regulations 
and will be handled in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween France and Haiti of July 12th, 1952. 


Abolish tax on tea, coffee 
in Canada, consumers ask 


Remove the ten per cent tax on tea and coffee in Canada, 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers demanded recently. 

The organization asked the government to classify tea 
and coffee as food and to remove the ten per cent tax from 
these items. 


W. H. Denison dead at 67 


W. H. Denison, former head of the Denison Coffee Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., died recently at the age of 67. He had 
been ill for almost a year. 

Mr. Denison founded the coffee firm which bears his 
name. He was its head for 43 years. In 1947 he sold the 
firm and retired. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, two daughters, two sisters 
and two brothers. 
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COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Field 


Solubles 


More families using solubles; 
trend is to larger size packages 


In the last few years, with the help of family coverage 
by newspaper advertising, soluble coffee has emerged from 
the specialty category in grocery stores to take its place 
beside regular coffee as a mass consumption commodity, 
with steadily expanding consumer acceptance, according to 
a recent study by the Bureau of Advertising, “Sales Op- 
portunities in Soluble Coffee,” it is reported by Advertising 
Agency. 

In New York City, for example, soluble coffee accounted 
for 26.6 per cent of the entire coffee market in 1951. This 
was not the situation as recently as 1947, when the per- 
centage was 14.5. Last year, soluble coffee's percentage had 
reached 19.1 per cent in Toledo and 15.8 per cent in Wins- 
ton-Salem. Figures are not available for 1947 in these two 
markets, but the trend has been similar to that in New 
York, where soluble coffee almost doubled its share of the 
total coffee market between 1947 and 1951 

Annual newspaper reports on consumers’ preferences for 
branded products show that in most of the 14 markets 
covered during 1951 and 1952 there was a marked upswing 
in the percentage of families using the product. This in- 
crease correlated with increased promotion, whereas prior 
to 1951 many markets showed no change in percentage of 
families using the product, and some showed a downward 
trend. 

In connection with the newspapers’ monthly grocery in- 
ventory, a steady trend to larger-sized containers has been 
noted, with most markets recording 40 to 50 per cent of 
total volume of all brands in the larger sizes. Since the 
percentage of families using the product was fairly stable 
prior to 1950, it is to be assumed that the rise in popularity 
of the larger packages indicates higher frequency of family 
use. 

This trend also suggests that the time is ripe for heavier 
promotion of the bigger jars. 





Wilkins rips other solubles in launching 


own instant; says regular coffee is better 

John H. Wilkins, Jr., president of the Wilkins Coffee 
Co., Washington, D. C., dubbed most instant coffee “a 
national disappointment” in full page introductory news- 
paper advertisements on his new “100 per cent pure’ in- 
stant, 

Wilkins, which for years has sold twice as much coffee 
in the Washington area as its nearest competitor, is one of 
the largest regional roasters in the country. In making a 
bid for the bigest chunk of the profitable Washington in- 
stant coffee market, the company declared, ‘The average 
Washington family buys less than one small jar of instant 
coffee each month. The reason for all of this is, we feel, 
that instant coffee hasn't tasted like the real thing until 
today.” 

The opening advertisement emphasized that The John H. 
Wilkins Coffee Family does not want to mislead anyone con- 
cerning instant coffee. We have made an instant coffee that 





is the finest product of its kind that money can buy. We 
feel it is far superior to other instant coffees. However, 
we do not say that it is the equal of Wilkins Regular Coffee, 
because it is impossible thus far to produce any instant coffee 
quite as good as Wilkins Regular. Had there been a way, 
we would have found it long ago. If you have plenty of 
time in which to make coffee, there is simply nothing that 
can take the place of Wilkins Regular Coffee. But, if you 
need to save both time and money with /stant coffee, we 
think that Wilkins Instant Coffee is the second best coffee 
in the world . . . second only to Wilkins Regular Coffee.” 

Wilkins explained that Washington is a ‘freak’ market 
in the sense that it consists of large numbers of government 
employees residing in rooming houses, small residential 
hotels and efficiency apartments. There are 46,000 more 
women than men and fewer families. Instant coffee’s 
present and potential market is therefore greater than in 
most cities. 

Wilkinson's Instant Coffee is a product of Tenco, the 
cooperative plant at Linden, N. J. 


Martinson’s uses radio to introduce Jomar; 
calls new instant adjunct to regular coffee 


A radio campaign over six New York stations is being 
used to announce the introduction of Jomar, the new in- 
stant coffee of Jos. Martinson & Co., Inc., New York City. 

In launching the product, president Joseph B. Martinson, 
Jr., and executive vice president Jerome S. Neuman empha- 
sized that Jomar was not designed to be a substitute for 
Martinson’s Coffee but that they hoped it would be used 
as an adjunct to regular coffee for in-between meals or when 
a small quantity is wanted. 

Packed in two and five-ounce jars, Jomar is a product 
of Tenco, Linden, N. J., which was formed cooperatively 
by ten roasters, among them Martinson’s, to make instant 
coffee to their own specifications. 

Jomar will be competitively priced and will be distributed 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, D. C., and Florida, it was reported 

Newspaper and magazine advertising will also be used. 


Adapt old machine to slush freeze 
coffee concentrate in Schroeder plant 


Concentrated coffee coming from the extraction room in 
some plants must be partially frozen rapidly to lock in fresh- 
nes and flavor, it is reported by Food Processing. At the 
Woburn, Mass., plant of Schroeder Products Co., Inc., the 
problem was to: (1) achieve this rapid partial freezing, 
(2. have a consistency that still permitted fluid flow to 
bottler, and (3 balance the speed of this operation with the 
rate of bottling. 

An old 60 gal. ice. cream freezer was rebuilt by employees 
of the firm and combined with a variable speed drive motor 
to make a “slusher.” The air pump was removed and the 
ammonia refrigeration system was replaced with Freon re- 
frigerant. This arangement permitted the 26 to 28 F 
temperature which tests had shown was necessary to solve 
taste and fluid flow problems. To meet the speed of 
bottling, the output pump of the rebuilt ice cream freezer 
was geared down to the rate of the input pump and a one 
horsepower variable speed drive was added to handle any 
variations in bottling speed. 
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advertising merchandising promotion 


PACB, coffee roasters step up 
“one for the road” promotion 


An even more intensive campaign on the ‘one for the 
road” theme will hit the American public during the holi- 
day season this year-end than last. 

Conducted by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, the 
drive has provisions for coffee brand tie-ins by roasters. 

The “One for the Road” large space advertising will be 
carried by 180 newspapers. Supplementing this will be 
a widespread publicity program directed to radio and TV 
commentators, writers for newspapers and magazines, car- 
toonists and columnists. Assurances have been received 
of the ccoperation of more safety and other interested 
organizations than in any previous year. 

PACB is making available to roasters blow-ups of the 
striking “one for the road’’ advertisement, free in reason- 
able quantities for distribution to grocery and institutional 
customers. Room is provided for brand imprint. 

The Bureau is also supplying a complete advertising 
mat of the 1,000 line advertisement to be run over the 
roaster’s name; an assortment of suggestions for other local 
ads which tie-in with the main theme; and a kit of news- 
paper stories and radio news announcements for release 
by the roaster to local media. 

Charles G. Lindsay, manager of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, declared, “The One for the Road cam- 
paign covering the Christmas-New Year's holidays last 
year generated a vast amount of enthusiasm and created 
great good will for the coffee trade generally. What 
started out to be a holiday advertising campaign with a 
safety motive turned into a crusade. 

“It is difficult to overestimate the value of the good will 
this program will produce for coffee and for the brands 
of those roasters who participate in it. 


Burns named ad manager of PACB 


John A. Burns has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, it was announced by 
Charles G. Lindsay, manager. 

Mr. Burns was with Swift & Co., Chicago, as product 
advertising manager and served as radio and television 
advertising manager for all Swift products. He has also 
been with Young & Rubicam, Inc., and McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 


Butternut Coffee leads South Dakota survey 


Butternut Coffee, product of the Paxton & Gallagher 
Co., Omaha, Neb., topped the 1952 coffee distribution 
survey conducted by station WNAX, Yankton, S. D. 

Ninety-eight per cent of 182 retail grocers said they 
stocked Butternut. It also ranked as first best seller by 
75.8 per cent and as second-best seller by 19.7 per cent 
of those stocking it, according to the survey. 

Folgers Coffee, made by J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas 
City, gained a 95 per cent in-stock rating and was named 
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as best seller by 11.6 per cent and second best seller by 
56 per cent of grocers stocking it. 

Following Butternut and Folger’s in the distribution 
survey were Sanka Coffee, made by General Foods, 75 
per cent in-stock rating; and Nash’s Coffee, made by the 
Nash Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn., 65 per cent. 


53 firms do 957° of coffee, tea advertising 

There are 53 companies and company divisions listed 
under the “Coffee and Tea’ classification in the Standard 
Advertising Register, Advertising Agency magazine 
pointed out recently. 

These 53 companies are represented by 52 advertising 
agencies. 

At least 95 cents out of every dollar spent for advertising 
by all coffee and tea manufacturers, in all types of media, 
is planned and bought by these 52 agencies. 


Montco Coffee giveaway gets big response 


A tremendous response to a giveaway offer of a booklet 
on American presidents was reported recently by Robert 
L. Montgomery, Jr., president of the William Montgomery 
Co., Philadelphia, packers of Montco Coffee. 

The offer was made over WPTZ by Harry K. Smith, 
who broadcasts ‘““Montco News’ on the Philadelphia 
station. 

More than 13,000 requests for the booklets were re- 
ceived after initial announcements of the offer. 


Economic importance of coffee 


A booklet on the economic importance of coffee in 
Latin America, by Arturo Morales, general manager of 
the Federacion Cafetalera Centro America-Mexico-El Car- 
ibe, has been issued by that organization. 

The article is from a paper presented by Mrs. Morales 
to the University of Honduras. 
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Colombia’s Manuel Mejia plans 
goodwill visit to Central 
A Merry Christmas | American producing countries 





Manuel Mejia, general manager of the National Federa- 
tion of Coftee Growers of Colombia, has announced he 
will head a delegation of Colombian coffee growers and 
technicians on a visit to the coffee producing countries of 
Central America early in 1953 to discuss ways of developing 
a greater exchange of technical information between coffee 
growing countries. 

“The coffee countries of Central America are vitally in- 
terested in various methods of producing and warehousing 
the crop’, Mr. Majia said. “Each country spends large 
sums annually on research and experimentation and the 
Colombian Federation feels this important information 


NAUMANN, GEPP & C0., INC. Boe or Ge italins coffee research bureaus 


have been operating for nearly 25 years, Mr. Majia stated 
he felt Colombia had as much to learn from the Central 
COFFEE American coffee nations as she had to give. No country, 
he said, has a monopoly on “right” methods or procedures. 

Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and other 
95 Front Street, New York | Central American countries will be visited by Mr. Mejia’s 
delegation. They will offer to the coffee growers of these 
countries information assembled through the years by the 
Federation relative to agricultural techniques, crop financing, 
research, warehousing methods and Federation practices in 
the fields of social service and crop disease control. 

“If we can establish a clearing house for the exchange 
of coffee information”, Mr. Mejia said, “we will prevent 
much of the expensive duplication of research now preva- 
lent’’. 

Seasons Greetings As an example of how lack of cooperation harms coffee 

growers, Mr. Mejia cited the costly blight which recently 
attacked coffee plantations in Africa. Each country fought 
and the disease individually with what it considered the best 
methods, and the blight spread rapidly throughout all the 
, 2 coffee producing areas. Working together when the blight 
Pest Wishes first appeared might have limited the disease to one area 
‘ where it could have been controlled and cleared up, he 
pointed out. 

While the Colombian growers are interested in sharing 
information pertaining to techniques in production of coffee, 
Mr. Mejia stated, they were completely opposed to joining 
anything resembling a coffee cartel or price fixing organi- 
zation. 

"Each country should market its coffee independently”, 
he stated, “at a price equal to its requirements. This free- 
dom is of vital importance to the coffee trade of all 
countries”. 

CASA GOLDTREE-LIEBES & CO. Pointing out the dangers inherent in price fixing by 
cartels or other agreements, Mr. Mejia stated his delegation 
would not concern itself with anything which would not 


EXPORTERS OF SALVADOR COFFEE benefit all coffee producing countries. 

New Dominican crop will top big 1951-52 yield 

SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR, C.A. The Dominican Republic’s 1952-53 coffee crop will be 

slightly higher than the substantial 1951-52 harvest. 
Most of the Dominican Republic’s coffee exports go to 

the United States. 
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On the menu 





How to help your customers build 
a profitable coffee-break volume 


Want to do your restaurant customers—and yourself— 
a good turn? Pass along to them these ideas on how to 
build a take-out business, from a special bulletin on that 
subject issued by the National Restaurant Association. 

If they haven't read the bulletin, you'l] be plowing 
fresh ground. If they have read it, your talking it over 
with them can be stimulating and helpful. These are some 
of the ideas on building take-out volume . . . 

Here’s how a coffee shop in New York did it. They 
were doing a slow mid-morning and mid-afternoon busi- 
ness. Yet in the building right over their heads were a 
lot of hungry and thirsty office workers. Rules forbidding 
coffee breaks were keeping these office workers from 
coming downstairs for coffee and cakes. 

The owner of this coffee shop acted. He went straight 
to the management of the offices in his building. Here's 
the argument he presented: 

"Your rule is good. You would lose many hours of 
work every year if you allowed coffee breaks. However, 
did you realize that many of your employees sneak out 





PCCA sets dates for 1953 convention 


May 11th, 12th and 13th, 1953, are the dates when 
members and friends of the Pacific Coast Coffee Associ- 
ation will hold their next convention. 

The place, as usual, will be Del Monte Lodge, Pebble 
Beach, Calif. 





for coffee in spite of your rules? Because of this, you still 
lose time, and besides, the morale of your more conscien- 
tious workers is lowered.” 

As a result of this argument, his waitresses now deliver 
coffee to the workers right at their desks. Three girls 
take shelf-covered trucks with coffee dispensers through 
the offices morning and afternoon. They stop at pre- 
arranged points, and serve from 200 to 300 people in one 
hour. Their average sale is 25 cents a person—a gross 
total of about $1,000 a week. 

The office management is happy, Their staff takes 
coffee breaks with a minimum of lost time and confusion. 

Needless to say, the coffee shop owner is happy, too. 
Not only because of the increased volume, but also be- 
cause he can use this take-out system as a merchandising 
lever. He lures many of the office people into his place 
for lunch and breakfast by having his girls pass out menus 
to the people they serve. 

In a business area, the office crowd is a natural for take- 
out 

Here are a few easy ways to go about getting their 
business. A man in Cambridge, Mass., built up a profit- 
able take-out business just by placing menus and advertis- 
ing on bulletin boards of nearby offices. Orders were 
phoned in. 

Another man built up a following by passing out cards 
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to office and factory workers. These cards were good for 
20 per cent off on a take-out order, 


fZ t Wy } And a third restaurateur adopted this 1-2-3 method. 
es snes (1) Take several thermotainers holding three to five gal- 


fi lons of coffee. (2) Set them up in nearby offices to- 
oO 


gether with boxes in which workers are to deposit coins. 
(3) In the mornings and afternoons, deliver sandwiches 


r 
CI ° and cakes to be eaten with coffee. 
ristmas The Southern gentleman who suggests this last method 
/ j, is certain you won't be disappointed with the profits. And 
ane f e 


it must have merit wherever you operate, for a New Eng- 


1 lander wrote in telling of a similar system that he uses. 
ew ear 


Claim new process retards scale 
in coffee urns, cuts corrosion 


Caf A new application of the Sola Catalytic process of water 
treatment has been found to retard the formation of scale 


in coffee urns, and when used over a period of time re- 
moves almost all of the old existing scale and reduces 
JOSE PINERO M corrosion that may have been in the urn at the time of 
a installation, it is claamed by the Sola Catalytic Co., Dallas, 
PORTER OF COFFEE = 

EX According to the manufacturers, Sola units have been 
given tests in coffee urns in many sections of the country 
Apartado 7—Tels. Eric. 33-82 Y 33-92 with highly satisfactory results. Use of the Sola process 
. does not change the chemical structure of the water. By 
Alcalde Y Garcia 5 its effective action upon scale and corrosion forming ele- 
ments in all water, it reduces cleaning problems and in- 
creases urn efficiency in permitting better heat transfer, 
it is explained. The need for periodic dismantling to 
remove scale build-up is practically eliminated, or greatly 
simplified. Thus urns last much longer and two-thirds 

or more is saved in maintenance costs. 
The Sola Catalytic process is used extensively in the 
treatment of water in large air-conditioning units, boilers 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN ‘ and all types of potable water systems in buildings, in- 
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dustrial plants, hospitals and hotels, it was stated. 
‘STEAMSHIP COM PANY INC Sola units are presently available for easy installation 
’ aii. on apparatus in use without expensive alterations. De- 


tails and literature are available from the manufacturers. 


rtend ! ; 
exten New TV technique for Manor House Coffee 
i A new eye-catching technique in TV film commercials, 


Season's Greetings i developed by Sarra, Inc., is being used for McLaughlin's 
i Manor House Coffee in TV advertising. 
: Produced through Earle Ludgin & Co., the commercials 
an 3 use simple, stylized painted backdrops in place of the 
; conventional sets—a technique that allows full audience 
, 4 attention to focus upon actors and product. 
Best Tishes The Manor House Coffee series consists of five 60- 
c second commercials which combine comedy and light 
drama to visualize the advertiser's message. They are 
far the being used within regular feature programs in major mid- 
' western markets. 
VN ew Dear ’ Roger Moran, account executive, and Martha Hood, of 
i the television and radio department of Earle Ludgin & 
Co.. are supervising for the agency. 
Michael C. Stehney, of Sarra’s Chicago studio, is direct- 
ing the series. 


4 Nas Rich Coffee Co. incorporates 


The Rich Coffee Co. has filed a charter of incorpor- 
ation at Dover, Del. 
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Coffee trends in Africa 
(Continued from page 19) 





pated increase from new plantings. 

Ruanda Urundi figures advanced by 33 per cent and con- 
stituted 40 per cent of the total exports. On the basis of 
scheduled increases in new plantings, it is estimated that 
Ruanda Urundi production will, subject to favorable 
weather conditions, increase by an average of 5-10 per cent 
each year, provided that the present price levels are main- 
tained. ‘ 

We consider it very doubtful, however, that the original 
official estimate for the current crop of 15,000 tons will be 
realized. Arrivals of this year’s crop have been disappoint- 
ing, and offers are already scarce. It is interesting to note 
that the predominant grades in the exportable production 
for 1951-2 are 47 per cent of Ociru 2 and 36.6 per cent 
Ociru 3. 

The Office du Cafe Robusta in Leopoldville has com- 
leted satisfactory tests of electronic softing machinery, of 
which they are reported to have 16 units in the process of 
installation. The estimated quantity which this machinery 
can handle is 2,000 tons per annum. With effect from 
October Ist, new classifications of Congo Robusta coffees 
are being introduced, consisting of four types, each of which 
is subdivided variously into categories, specifying washed and 
unwashed, bean size, and color. 


New cleaning works 


The new cleaning works at Goma under the Office des 
Produits Agricoles du Congo (OPAC) is expected to be in 
full use by the end of 1952 or the beginning of 1953, for 
the processing of Kivu and Ituri coffees, the production of 
which is extending slowly. The OPAC has been given a 
grant of Fr. 56 million with which to implement a program 
of development of other industries, and a reconstitution 
of the banking and financial organizations is directed 
towards a consolidation and development of Congo economy. 

Alone amongst African coffee-producing countries to 
be unaffected by the dislocation of the war, Angola goes 
steadily ahead. Exports during 1951 were 1,073,862 bags, 
or 71 per cent more than those for 1950. European planta- 
tions account for about four-fifths of the total production, 
which represents 48 per cent of the value of total exports. 
This is remarkable in view of the acute labor shortage and 
the fact that a certain proportion of the crop is reported 
to have been left on the trees. In September, 1951, for 
instance, much of the previous July's crop was still unpicked 
in Golungo—the best of the Cazengo district. 

Although the Netherlands and France figure as principal 
buyers of Angola coffee, it is known from U.S. import 
statistics that the U.S.A. eventually imported much of this 
coffee via Europe. During the suspension of free export 
to E.P.U. countries, the only sales licensed and effected 
were to the U.S.A., but quotas for exports to specified 
E.P.U. countries between August Ist and October 30, 1952, 
have since been announced. 

The new crop is expected to yield around 850,000 bags. 
According to recent statistics there should be in production 
10,000,000 more trees than last year. Picking started in 
June, but has been delayed through adverse weather and 
labor conditions, and early offers were scarce and prices 
unsettled. The quality of the crop is expected to be good, 
with the exception of the Cazengo district, which is cal- 
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Our Constitution is in ac- 
tual operation; everything 
appears to promise it will 
last; but in this world noth- 
ing is certain but death and 


taxes. 


— BEN FRANKLIN 
1789 
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culated to produce about 30 per cent less than last year. 
The volume is not believed to have been affected by the 
protracted rains. 

Much of the success of the ambitious plannings for new 
planting and increased yield—including Arabica—depends 
upon the solution or easing of the labor problem. Grading 
and processing machinery has already been brought into 
use. 

Five new Control Posts have been established in the 
main districts to supervise movement of the coffees and to 
work with the similar Control Posts in the ports in obviating 
excessive accumulation there. 

For French Africa our figures show a 5 per cent decrease 
in 1951 exports against 1950, but estimates for this year 
exceed 2,000,000 bags for the first time. The quality of 
French West African coffees was not outstanding, and the 
deterioration of the better Ivory Coast qualities seems to 
march with the consistent increase in quantity and the 
placing of new areas under cultivation, particularly by 
Africans. While cocoa production is unchanged from 1939, 
coffee has more than tripled. 

It is reliably reported that policy is now being directed 
towards the production of intermediate Robusta grades, with 
a corresponding reduction of emphasis on ‘‘Superieur’’ and 
“Triage,” and the best “Extra Prime’ grades are gradually 
disappearing. Reports from France indicate satisfaction 
with the sonsistent improvement of the quality of Cameroon, 
Togoland and French Equatorial Africa prodcution. 


Move output 


Madagascar hopes for a 10 per cent bigger production 
this season, Research work is in progress in French Equa- 
torial Africa under the direction of the central station of 
Boukoka, with the purpose of isolating disease resistant 
Robusta varieties, the emphasis being placed on producing 
hardy and high quality Robusta plants. Some progress has 
been made in this work, and, as elsewhere, the authorities 
are now endeavoring to combat the labor difficulties by 
introducing a measure of mechanization commensurate with 
costs of production. 

The 1950-51 crop in Ethiopia was up to expectations, 
and the exports for 1951 amounted to 493,672 bags of 60 
kilos. 

The estimate for the 1951-52 crop is 450,000 bags, of 
which it is expected that 350,000 bags will have been ex- 
ported. The estimate distribution of this export figure is 50 
per cent to 60 per cent to the United States and the remain- 
der to Europe and the Middle East. The 1952-53 crop is ex- 
pected to be about 700,000 bags, although the Ethiopian 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry has been reported as 
predicting a crop of a million bags in excess of this figure! 
The anticipated increase in this year's crop is based on the 
good weather conditions, good prices and the normal cycle 
of good crops following poor ones. Little increase can be 
attributed as yet to new plantings, which are not expected 
to have an effect on exports until 1955. 

The major portion of the Ethiopian crop is not raised 
on plantations, but grows wild in the forests. The au- 
thorities are making great efforts to eradicate bushes and 
other wild plants to permit better growing and supervision 
of the existing trees. The Italians inaugurated new planta- 
tion areas, and this system of planting has been developed 
during the last three years. 

The Ethiopian government had decided to create a new 
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company, through the Ministry of Commerce, which will 
be solely responsible for the development of coffee pro- 
duction. In addition to this, an expert from the Food & 
Agricultural Organization is now in Ethiopia to assist in this 
development and to investigate the possibility of isolating 
a coffee plant resistant to Hemileia Vastatrix. 

Total production in Sierra Leone is reported to be in- 
creasing, with considerable new planting, but local con- 
sumption, and particularly hidden exports to neighboring 
territories under the inducement of higher prices, has re- 
duced normal exports to a negligible figure. Production is 
officially estimated at 1,500-2,000 tons per annum, of which 
in 1951 only 3,024 pounds were exported. 

Production on the Gold Coast has been affected by in- 
sect pest, and again hidden exports to French Togoland 
have accounted for the majority of the 1951 crop. The 
current crop is expected to be less affected by pests, but no 
new plantings are reported. 

Planting has been continued in Nigeria, and at present 
is estimated to be 3,000 acres Robusta. In 1949 Arabica 
averaged 703 acres, and in 1950 1,030, and development 
continues. Plans hvae been made for several new planting 
schemes in the years ahead. Exports for 1951 total 227 
tons, 40 per cent of which went to the Netherlands and 
Belgium. The official estimate for 1951-52 crop is 90 tons 
Arabica and 450 tons Robusta. 

Figures for Liberia are based on a fiscal year, September 
Ist to August 31st. The exports from September, 1951, to 
July, 1952, are given as 132 tons, with an estimated total 
tonnage up to August of 200 tons. The crop is reported 
as being of superior quality. 

Efforts are being made to raise the production with a 
target figure of 7,000 tons annually. This is the anticipated 
result of a five-year plan for the economic development 
of Liberia which includes $4,200,000 for agricultural work, 
part of which is a United States contribution. 

The crop in Spanish Guinea, which is consumed entirely 
by Spain, consists of approximately 25 per cent Robusta 
and 75 per cent Liberica. Exports for 1951 total only 87,- 
594 bags, against 110,000 anticipated. The current crop 
is expected to reach 100,000 bags. Efforts are being made 
to increase the area under cultivation, but exports for foreign 
countries are not anticipated in the near future. 


U.S. buys coffee f.o.b. producing port 


The first U. S. government purchase of coffee on an 
f.o.b. producing port basis has been effected. 

Formerly the government bought coffee for armed 
service use at different ports of call in the U. S. and then 
shipped the coffee abroad. 

The departure will expedite deliveries to destinations 
in U. S. government ships from the producing countries, 
it was stated. 


Salvadorean growers prepare 1953 budget 


The Salvadorean Coffee Growers’ Association has pre- 
pared a 1953 budget totaling 1,257,145 colons (a colon 
equals 40 cents). 

The organization depends partly on a government sub- 
sidy for its financing. 

It will ask for two subsidies totaling 100,000 colons for 
two important projects—to carry out a national coffee census 
and to fight pests which attack coffee plants. 
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It’s “flexographic process” now 


Adoption of “flexographic process” to replace ‘aniline 
process’ as the name of the printing method used for 
printing packages and decorated specialties of paper, film 
and foil, has been officially ratified by the Flexographic 
Printing Sub-Committee of the Printed Packaging Ma- 
terials Committee of the Packaging Institute, it was an- 
nounced by John Cozza, chairman of the sub-committee. 
The process is a method of rotary letterpress printing 
which employs flexible rubber plates and rapid-drying 
fluid inks. 

The new name was chosen by converters of packaging 
materials and suppliers of films, foils, papers, printing 
presses, inks and plates in an industry-wide vote sponsored 
by the Packaging Institute. 


Device measures bin vibration 


A new pocket-size instrument for accurately measuring 
the speed and amplitude of vibration of machinery, bins 
or hoppers where vibration is produced intentionally to 
aid materials movement, is now available to the industrial 
field at the price of a fountain pen. 

The Martin Engineering Co., Kewanee, IIl., has been 
given sales franchises for the new vibration “slide rule,” 
called the Fowler ‘Vibra-Tak.” 
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The “Vibra-Tak” is only 614 inches long. It has a 
movable tuning slide that indicates on a number scale 
the speed of vibration. 


New testing procedure for food packaging 


The text of a new, standardized testing procedure has 
been made available, according to a joint announcement 
by F. S. Leinbach, of the Riegel Paper Corp., general 
chairman of Technical Committees, and Dr. L. W. Elder, 
of the General Foods Corp., chairman of the Food Com- 
mittee of the Packaging Institute. 

Designated as PI Food Ip-52, the newly-published test 
method carries the title: ‘Procedure for Determination 
of Humidity-Moisture Equilibria of Food Products.” 

The reason for the Food Committee's development of a 
better laboratory method was the need for predicting with 
a degree of certainty just how much of a moisture barrier 
a package will need to protect a food product from mois- 
ture gain or loss. 


Develops new cellophane printing method 


A new method of printing cellophane has been de- 
veloped by The Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, which they 
say is an effective solution to the cellophane industry's 
problem of dehydration in printed roll film. 

The new process, called “Normalizing,” is a method 
by which Dobeckmun controls the moisture content of 
cellophane while it is being printed. Under ordinary 
conditions, high speed printing and attendant drying of 
inks results in loss of moisture in the film, making it 
brittle and susceptible to breakage. 


Union Bag names Leroy Massey 


The Union Bag and Paper Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Leroy Massey as manager of western sales 
and service. A member of the Union organization since 
1924, Mr. Massey served most recently as western district 
manager of flexible packaging sales. 

Malcolm Smith succeeds Mr. Massey as western district 
manager of flexible packaging sales. Formerly a sales rep- 
resentative in Idaho and Texas, Mr. Smith joined the com- 
pany in 1938. 

Both men will have their headquarters in the company’s 
Chicago office. 
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after-service “kaffee-klatches” 
bringing new unity to U. S. churches 





Thousands of people have been 
coming back to church, in parishes of 
all denominations across the country, 
through an informal movement which 
has taken hold during the past three 
years. 

“Church-going through fellowship,” 
it might be called, if this were a 
planned campaign. But it isn’t. In- 
dividual clergymen have come to bring 
people together over a cup of coffee 
And in every case the results have 
been similar: people whose church 
interest had been mild were stirred 
to active interest, and attendance has 
increased 

Fellowship servings have varied with 
the parish and the problems. 

In populous cities, a serving after 
Sunday services has brought strangers 
together and the parishes have grown 
more cohesive and active. In South 
Dakota, a Baptist colporter (Bible 
distributor) covering an area of 4,- 
000 square miles became an active fire 
buff, racing to alarms to serve coffee 
to the fire-fighters and spurring theit 


interest in the church of their own 
faiths. In a Hudson River suburb, 
New York-bound commuters were 
served coffee at the railroad station 
by a Presbyterian clergyman and his 
congregation, and the same effect re- 
sulted. A new Episcopalian congre- 
gation in a suburb of Columbus, Ohio, 
found fellowship servings a big factor 
in building an enthusiastic new mem- 
bership 

Crowded Washington was perhaps 
the first place where fellowship ses- 
sions helped strangers to feel at home 
as .newcomers in church. Many 
parishes, particularly in the downtown 
section, had adopted the practice 
during war years of catering to 
visiting servicemen and lonely govern- 
ment workers. A few years ago the 
coffee hour after Sunday morning and 
evening services—except on com- 
munion Sundays—was revived by com- 
mon desire at St. John’s Church at 
Lafayette Square. 

Wives of Supreme Court justices 
and government girls now stand side 


by side as hostesses in the church 
which the late President Roosevelt 
used to attend, serving a beverage and 
cookies in the parish house after 
services 

“It makes the church into a family,” 
one staff member commented 

At another St. John’s, in George- 
town, which soon followed suit, the 
Reverend William Sharp explained: 
“We fufill the hope of getting new- 
comers acquainted quickly. This is a 
role churches should perform in a city 
with a transient population.” 

“People don’t rely on formal intro- 
ductions to meet one another,” Dr. 
Thomas A. Stone of National Presby- 
terian Church pointed out, when a 
coffee hour after services replaced the 
traditional minister's practice 0 
greeting congregants at the door as 
they left. 

“We can meet more parishioners in 
partaking of fellowship than we can 
as the group files out through a door- 
way to the street,” he said. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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bringing new unity to U. S. churches 
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Practical aspects of fellowship 
gatherings are noted by many clergy- 
men and church officials. 

Executive Director Lawrence Staples 
welcomed the practice at All Soul’s 
Unitarian Church in the nation’s capi- 
tal because newcomers could quickly 
take active part in the church as 
hostesses. Serving the beverage to the 
congregation in the parish hall ad- 
jacent to the church, after the Sunday 
morning meeting, gives the new mem- 
ber a strong feeling of “belonging.” 

Young adults 

At another congregation in the capi- 
tal, the young adult fellowship spon- 
sored a project of fellowship serving 
after church to interest young un- 
married people in church life. Ac- 
cording to Lillian Tucker, secretary of 
the First Congregational Church, the 
fellowship serving soon brought more 
members into the young adult organi- 
zation. 

In New York, churches have a prob- 
lem not unlike those of the nation’s 
capital—members of the same congre- 
gation do not know each other and 
lose the added incentive that friend- 
ships create for church activity and 
regular attendance. 

New problems 

When Dr. John Ellis Large was 
called as pastor of the historic Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, just off Fifth 
Avenue, two years ago, he quickly 
noted that the parish was different 
from the closely-knit community con- 
gregation he had known as pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

For generations, the Church had 
been located at Fifth Avenue and 45th 
Street, once New York’s fashionable 
residential center and today a_ busi- 
ness district. Now located two miles 
up the famous avenue the church to- 
day draws two-fifths of its Sunday 
morning attendance from among 
families living in the city’s suburbs. 
Even the members from within the 
neighborhood were strangers to each 
other. 

Coffee service 

Within a few months, the young, 
progressive pastor had a_ solution. 
Officials of The Guild, the Mothers’ 
Club, the Parents’ Guild, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the Altar Guild and the 
Men’s Association were called in and 
given an assignment. Each would 
name a committee to take charge of 
a fellowship coffee service in the 
church auditorium after Sunday Servi- 
ces. 

The committees rotate the assign- 
ment from week to week, and serve 
approximately three-quarters of the 
congregants who attend. 

To the many who return to the 
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family church from points in West- 
chester, New Jersey and Long Island, 
the serving makes more bearable the 
long trip home for Sunday dinner. 

To congregations from nearby Man- 
hattan apartments, the gathering means 
new friendship and a deepened feeling 
of “belonging.” 

As a result of this success, the prac- 
tice of serving coffee after services 
has been adopted by his old church in 
fast-growing Wilmington. 


Coffee growers in El Salvador and 


here, there 


other producing regions in the Americas 
were warned recently by the Federacion 
Cafetalera Centro - America - Mexico - El 
Caribe of possible “catastfophic” results 
should a certain coffee disease spread 
from Asia and East Africa. 


The warning was given wide circula- 
tion through distribution of a pamphlet 
to coffee growers of the n’ne member 
nations of FEDECAME, The pamphlet 
itself was based on a study of the special 
coffee commission of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

The disease, known as hemilaeia vas- 
atrix, has caused heavy damage to 
plantations in many regions of Asia and 
East Africa. The malady is marked by 
a fungous growth. 
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Coffee growing methods vary 
in Angola, report Wellman 
and Cowgill, USDA scientists 





Angola, on the west coast of Africa, was the second 
coffee-growing country visited by Dr. F. L. Wellman, 
pathologist, and Dr. W. H. Cowgill, horticulturist, in 
their Point Four round-the-world trip to study coffee 
diseases. 

The two scientists, from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, are chiefly concerned with Hemileia va- 
statrix, a destructive rust which is responsible for the de- 
cline of coffee production in the Eastern Hemisphere but 
which, fortunately, has not yet spread into the Western 
Hemisphere. 

An itinerary prepared by technicians with Angola's coffee 
production and export association, the Junto de Exportacao 
do Café Nacional, took the scientists about 1,200 miles 
through the western third of the country, extending from 
the low coastal coffee region to the mountains and the high 
plateau plantations. 

They visited the 44-year-old Station Nacional Agronomica 
at Villa Salazar, largely a botanical garden planted to 
demonstrate the possibilities of growing tropical crops not 
ordinarily found in Angola. Under the direction of Ameri- 
co Fragata, the station maintains collections of various cof- 
fee plants as well as of rubber plants, condiment plants, 
and others. 


The scientists visited also two stations of the Junta de 
Exportacao—the Posto du Fomento du Amboin and the 
Posto du Fomento near Chicuma. They also conferred with 
technicians and officials of the Compania Angolana du Ag- 
ricultura (CADA), which maintains a central experiment 
station near Gabela. 

These research stations are conducting field experiments 
with coffee plantings. The studies include spacing of 
plants, methods of planting, shade experiments, fertilization, 
disease control, and breeding and selection work. Through 
these stations the coffee production problems of Angola 
are being investigated by agricultural technicians both from 
Portugal and from the colony. The stations also serve as 
training grounds for young colonists interested in becoming 
coffee growers. 

Coffee is a comparatively new crop in Angola, and that 
there are apparently few established traditional practices of 
growing it, Dr. Wellman reports. Cultural methods are 
varied. 

Angolans are taking advantage of the many different 
growing conditions by organizing research studies. Field 
plots have been laid out to study the different methods. 
Experimentation has been greatly influenced by the Brazil- 
ians. The writings of Dr. Carlos Krug and his associates 
at Campinas, Brazil, are well known in Angola and some 
of the technicians have studied in Brazil. 

“Both the Robusta and the two Arabica varieties are 
grown at various altitudes, in various types and colors of 
soil,” Dr. Wellman says. ‘In several places they both seem 
to be producing well, with or without shade. In some in- 
stances growers assert that they have the best production 
in plantings grown without shade. Others have imported 
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shade trees, such as Albizzia and Grevillea, or have left 
the original forest cover under which to grow coffee. Still, 
from what I saw, I could not convince myself that there 
appeared to be any advantage in growing either Robusta 
or Arabica coffee under shade. Spacing of coffee is at 
various distances but, on the whole, it is about the same 
as that found in the American tropics, Clean culture is 
often practiced and is common in regions of serious fire 
hazards. In other cases weeds are allowed to grow between 
the trees but are cut close to the ground to eliminate soil 
erosion. The elimination of erosion is also given as the 
reason for making elaborate benches and terraces in some 
plantings. Sometimes holes are dug in rotation around the 
trees to ‘conserve moisture’ and to ‘add humus.’ Mulching 
is being studied as a possible practice to value in some of 
the dry locations. However, its tinder-like qualities add 
a great danger in the burning season.” 

Throughout their trip in the Portuguese colony, Drs. 
Wellman and Cowgill inspected coffee trees for the 
presence of Hemileia vastatrix; but, although they ex- 
amined many trees in widely different areas, they found 
no evidence of it at any time. Eurico Noronha, patholo- 
gist for Angola, reported to Dr. Wellman that in four 
years of study he had not seen Hemileia vastatrix; in the 
Angola region. 

At present the most prevalent coffee disease in Angola is 
known as mort subita (“sudden death”). The exact causal 
agent of this disease is unknown. Mort subita attacks plants 
of all ages, causing annual losses of 10 to 40 per cent. 

Robusta (Canephora) coffee seems to be the most sus- 
ceptible to mort subita. In Villa Salazar, Dr. Wellman found 
that plantings of Arabica, both Bourbon and Typica varie- 
ties, and of Laurina were healthy while the Robusta trees 
were dying in great numbers. 

To control this disease the growers remove the affected 
trees and burn them. They then dig new holes and treat 
them with lime and other materials. The areas are replanted 
and where shade has been encouraged some of the trees have 
remained healthy for quite a period of time. In other cases 
young replants have been attacked rather quickly. 

Dr. Wellman noted the presence of other coffee diseases 
in a lesser degree than mort subita. In Robusta coffee, leaf 
spotting by Cercospora is found, but it causes no serious 
effects. On Arabicas, however, it causes more dieback and 
attacks the stems holding the fruit, resulting in drop of 20 
to 40 per cent of the immature berries. 

Although the losses of coffee trees are heavy due to dis- 
eases, the most serious problem the coffee growers of Angola 
face is the damage inflicted by insects. Antonio Ferrao, 
entomologist, reported that he had found some 90 species 
of insects that attack the crop. 

While inspecting the coffee fields of Angola, Dr. Cowgill 
noted that the varieties used for commercial production are 
those well-known in both hemispheres. He did discover 
and secure cuttings of a Rubiaceous tree which appeared to 
be a near relative of coffee. He obtained three cuttings each 
of well-hardened seedlings of two strains of a wild coffee, 
Coffea racemosa, that originally came from Mozambique. 
Judging from descriptions and herbarium materials Dr. 
Cowgill found in Europe, he believes that this strain would 
be entirely new for study in tropical America. He also ob- 
served a different type of Laurina coffee growing near Villa 
Salazar. 

Dr. Cowgill has made arrangements for seeds of these 
various plants to be sent to him for further study. 
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100% PURE 
INSTANT COFFEE 
UNDER YOUR LABEL 


can compete with other solubles in the same way 
your regular coffees compete with other regular 
coffees. 


Soluble Coffees under established regional coffee 
trade names enjoy consumer preference similar to 
that shown regular coffees of the same names. 


We can help you get your share of this new vital 
market. 


Write for particulars without obligation 


THE HARRISON CO. 


COFFEE PROCESSORS 
601 West 26th St., New York I, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 5-3914 
Soluble Coffee is Coffee Business 











OUR STORAGE FACILITIES 
ARE MODERN — 
CONVENIENT — 
COMPLETE 


We have up-to-date storage facilities for 
all types of products including bulk liquid 
storage. Our comprehensive public ware- 
housing service includes complete handling 
and drayage facilities. And, in addition, we're 
equipped to provide fast, efficient field ware- . 
housing service in the 48 States, Canada and 
Puerto Rico. 


DOUGLAS PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


and 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
118 North Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 
50 Broad Street 300 Montgomery Street 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Coyne reelected head of Cocoa 


| Exchange; Truebner is v. p. 


HLL. C. BENDIKS, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS 
225 Magazine St. 


_ NEW YORK 
| 96 Front St. 


| elected vice-president of the Exchange. 
| served last year as a member of the board of managers. 


Samuel Y. Coyne, vice-president, of Rayner & Stoning- 
ton, Inc., was reelected president of the New York Cocoa 
Exchange at its recent annual election. This is Mr. Coyne’s 
third term in office. 

Louis H. Truebner, of the Truebner Voelbel Co., was 
Mr. Truebner 


William J. Kibbe, of Snyder and Wheeler, was re- 


| | elected treasurer, his 15th year in this capacity. 


IMPORTERS - JOBBERS 


Reelected members of the Board of Managers were 


| Bernhard S. Blumenthal, Charles H. Butcher, Ernest L. 
| Cleverley, Jacques Coe, Alwyn N. Fischel, Ernest E. 


COFFEE - TEA 


N. V. KOFFIE HANDELMY 
MATAGALPA 


P.. 0. Box 631 


| Frick, Timothy J. Mahoney, George C. Schutte and Isaac 
| Witkin. 


Confusing period 


“Never has the cocoa industry passed through a more 
confusing period with less hysteria, and it must be 
acknowledged that the operations of manufacturers, 
merchants and traders on the Exchange was the greatest 


| | single factor in stabilizing the cocoa market during this 
| | trying year,” Mr. Coyne said in his annual report. 


In October, 1951, at the beginning of the 1951-52 


| cocoa crops, estimates of world production indicated an 


AMSTERDAM, C, HOLLAND 


| | increase of from 30,000 to 40,000 tons above the pro- 


duction of the previous year, he indicated. 

“Soon thereafter private reports from Bahia and the 
Gold Coast mentioned unfavorable changes in climatic 
conditions and deterioration in crop prespects, which 
rapidly developed into authentic reports that Bahia was 
confronted with an unprecedented drought and that the 


| Gold Coast cocoa crop would be materially reduced by 


THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE 
(N TEA— 


AND 
TENDER LEAF 


BRAND 


PROVES (7! 


All THE 
FLAVOR 
YOUR CUP 
CAN HOLD! 


a cycle of weather changes retarding or preventing the 
normal development of the cocoa pods’, Mr. Coyne re- 
ported. “So rapid and so serious were the extension of 
these cocoa damaging conditions that by the early part 
of the current year, estimates of the world’s production 
were reduced to about 100,000 tons less than the pro- 


| duction of the previous year and actually turned out to 


be about 109,000 tons less. 
Hedging 


“Fortunately, cocoa buyers in this country credited the 


| reports of smaller cocoa crops and began to accumulate 


cocoa while it was still available in primary markets, 
augmenting reduced supplies of Bahia and Accra with 
purchases of other available West African cocoas, Hedg- 
ing of these purchases by dealers made available to manu- 


| facturers a liberal supply of Exchange contracts with 


which they could further bolster their inventories of 


| cocoa beans. As prices advanced under the threat of a 
| world shortage in cocoa, speculative operators were at- 


tracted to the short side of the market, and without doubt, 
their sales in the later months checked the advance and 
deflected attention to the approaching crops of 1952-53, 
with a sobering effect on the traders and a comforting 
assurance to manufacturers.” 

Arrivals of cocoa during the year showed a considerable 
drop, with 3,875,325 bags reported for the year ending 


| September 30th, 1952, which compares with 4,626,451 
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bags the previous year. 
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coffee trends in the U. S. 


(Continued from page 21) 





60 per cent of all sales are in vacuum cans, the remaining 
40 per cent in paper, virtually all of it in paper bags. The 
pattern varies throughout the nation. For example, a rela- 
tively small percentage of sales is in bags in our far West, 
whereas at least two-thirds of the regular coffee is packaged 
in paper bags in the South and Southeast. 

Of the can packs, 18 per cent of the total pounds are 
marketed in two pound cans. This size is especially popular 


in the Midwest and far West. Some one-half pound and | 


four pound cans are offered for sale in certain areas, but 
volume is not great. 

As in most other industries, new technical developments 
are making the coffee business more complicated, yet more 
able to do a job of real service to consumers. 

Continuous roasters have been adopted by some of the 
large coffee firms whereas the application of electronic in- 
struments to conventional batch-type roasters has enabled 
the latter to meet many of the advantages claimed for the 
continuous machines. With the electronic controls, it is 
possible—and practical—to make batch roasters entirely auto- 
matic—from charging the cylinder with green beans, regu- 
lating dampers and flame, adding the right amount of 
quench water at the proper time, and discharging the roasted 
beans. And all of this is done with far more accuracy than 
is possible with the finest operator. 


New devices 


Some companies have developed devices which measure 
the color—or shade—of roasted coffee in absolute terms as 
contrasted to the old, accepted practice of comparing with 
samples previously judged—by eye—to be the proper color. 

Vacuum packers find it important to maintain frequent 
laboratory checks to insure that the air has been completely 
removed from the head space of the cans and to determine 
the degree of tightness of these containers. The quality 
control function has become increasingly important and I 
believe it safe to say that the over-all result has been a better 
cup of coffee for Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 

One other development which I believe merits some in- 
terest. As you know, the coffee business was largely built 
on the opinion and judgement of so-called coffee “experts.” 
These individuals, with their highly cultivated palates, have 
selected the green coffees, have concocted the blends, have 
determined the proper shades of roasts, and have also served 
as their own umpires in appraising whether or not the over- 
all result was satisfactory. We are finding that the con- 
suming public does not always agree with these expert opin- 
ions and that we are frequently on much sounder ground to 
determine by representative sampling the preferences of 
those who buy and consume our products. 

Much attention has been given to the development of 
sampling techniques and it is possible to determine, with 
reasonable accuracy, the number of individual judgements 
necessary to give significant answers. I believe it safe to 
say that important changes in product are being tested in 
this manner more than ever before. 

I am reminded of the fact that two non-coffee companies 
really deserve the credit for starting soluble coffees on the 
road to success in our country. Many of us believe that the 
lack of real interest in soluble coffees by leading factors in 
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500,000 


Cups of Coffee per hour 


The total wy > ——— of Nerco- 
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in- 
in- 
stant coffee powder equals 500,000 
cups of coffee per hour. 
Nerco-Niro Spray Dryers offer to 
the ar ol of coffees and teas 
the following outstanding features: 
1. Gentle drying. 
2. Product quality and 
uniformity. 
Maximum solids recovery. 
Low maintenance and labor 
cost, ease of cleaning. 
Low consumption of power 
and heat. 
ustrial Spray Dryer in- 
FP egg individally engi- 
neered. 
We have available coffee ex- 
traction equipment of our own 


Laboratory facilities available 
for test purposes. 


NICHOLS 
Engineering & Research Corp. 
NERCO-NIRO SPRAY DRYER DIV. 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


1920 N. Meridien St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
40 S. Les Rebles Ave., Pasadenc 1, Cellf. 
1477 Sherbrooke St. W.. Montreal 25, Canada 
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Comissaria e Exportadora 


Quality Coffee Exporters 


SANTOS - RIO DE JANEIRO - PARANAGUA 
BRAZIL 


Serving the Coffee Trade since 1927 


FAIRCHILD & BOLTE, 91 Front Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WELUON H. EMIGH CO., INC., 150 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FELIX J. VACCARO, 305 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
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| quality-wise. 


the industry prior to the war resulted from our “experts” 
feeling that the product would not have public acceptance 
As you well know, the consuming public 


| chose to follow its own ideas on the subject rather than 
| those of the experts. 


| changes. 


The marketing side of the coffee business is also seeing 
Coffee is a very significant item in our average 


| food budget, and Mrs. Consumer has become acutely aware 


| treat coffee as a “trade leader.” 
is frequently sold below cost to lure customers but we certain- 
| ly deplore any such practice. 





of coffee prices, especially since 1949. Special price features 


| on well-known brands have proved to be such important 


store attractions that it has become a common Practice to 
In a few markets, coffee 


Being the “featured’’ brand on weekends almost insures 
volume sales, assuming of course that the preduct is well- 
known and has high acceptance by consumers. This has led 
to the increasing use of special deal promotions—designed 
to reflect lower shelf prices and store features—by most of 
the leading national, sectional and local brands. It is a 
rare weekend that the housewife cannot purchase at least 
one of the brands well-known in her locality two to ten cents 


| below normal prices. 


This trend has resulted in a significant shift of pro- 
motional funds from conventional media advertising to these 
special deal activities. Most of us feel strongly, however, 
that basic advertising must not be trimmed too far, if our 
brand names are to continue as familiar household words. 

As might be expected, television is being used extensively 
by coffee advertisers. It is especially effective for soluble 
coffees, as the convenience story can be demonstrated so 
readily. Television is getting very costly, however, even 
though the audience is growing ,and we all are pondering 
deeply just how much of it is affordable. 

The competitive battle in the coffee business continues 
unabated, and we can be very sure that all of the effective 
promotional tools—whether they be media advertising or 
special deals—will be used hard and often. 

The coffee business seems to be getting more complex, 
more competitive and more exacting. Those of us involved 
in it, however, feel that it is fascinating and rewarding in 
many different ways, and that it has an exciting future. 


Vaculator changes division heads 


Several changes in territorial sales assignments were 
announced recently by Jon Zitz, general sales manager of 
the Hill-Shaw Co., Chicago, makers of Vaculator coffee 
brewing equipment. 

Paul Perlman became the new Vaculator central division 
sales manager, with headquarters at the factory. In taking 
over his new duties, Mr. Perlman relinquished the Twin 
Cities territory to Len Craig, who is covering Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota. 

In the Vaculator eastern division, Tom Corradino, man- 
ager, announced that Len Kravitz of Pikesville, Md., will 
cover the Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia 
territory, while Howells & Massengale, of Atlanta, will 
cover the entire Southeastern territory. 

The addition of Sterling Service, Los Angeles, as an 
authorized Vaculator service station for Southern Cali- 
fornia was announced by Mr. Zitz, who said the various 
changes were made to give more complete service to 
Vaculator customers. 
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Out of the grinder 





Drink plenty of coffee if you want to 
live to be 100, 

Mrs. Angelina Rausco, who celebrated 
her 104th birthday, attributed her long 
life to keeping active and drinking plenty 
of coffee. 

Her oldest daughter is a mere 82. 

* * * 

You can add a PS. to the story on 
“Coffee in Vienna” in a recent issue of 
Coffee & Tea Industries. 

A gleaming, chromium-plated coffee- 
making machine has caused a minor revo- 
lution in the sleepy coffee houses of that 
city, according to an AP report. 

The gadget is the Italian “expresso” 
machine—old to Italy, but a postwar 
“shocker” for Vienna's conservative coffee 
house proprietors. 

Vienna’s 1,245 coffee houses were 
among the most famous in Europe. For 
years, they lived on the reputation of 
the quiet pace of their parlors and on 
their multiple ways of serving co‘Tee. 
Coffee-making was looked upon as an art, 
to be passed from father to son. 

About two years ago, a_ coffee- 
house owner rebuilding his store im- 
ported an expresso machine. He set it 
atop a glass bar with colored lights and 
substituted high, steel stools for the cus- 
tomary, dignified plush chairs. 

It was a violation of all traditions, but 
the expresso machine has taken the city 
by storm. Back-alley coffee-houses where 
curtains haven’t been changed for decades 
are beginning to sport the device. 

“And business is better,” reported a 
Chamber of Trade official. “The coffee 
house owners report that people drop 
into their places and ask for a quick cup 
of expresso and then go out again with- 
out hardly a stop, 

“In the old days, a person who went 
to a coffee house stayed there—to read 
the newspapers, to talk, to discuss busi- 
ness, to play chess.” 

* * * 

Frank Brumburgh, sales manager of 
Felton Chemical Co., Brooklyn, recently 
declared that certain institutional users 
who are normally slow to accept imitation 
products may soon be reinforcing their 
soluble coffee mixes with artificial coffee 
flavor. 

Such coffee will be protected from 
rancility and enjoy an extended shelf life 
he indicated. 

Mr. Brumburgh said the imitation 
flavor might have other commercial ap- 
plications. Coffee substitutes, for instance, 
might be enhanced flavorwise by this ad- 
ditive 

Artificial flavoring would have to be 
declared on the label, and this could be 
an obstacle where the manufactwrer fears 
consumer resistance to the product on 
that basis, it was explained, with the 
added thought that this prefudice can 
be overcome 

Coffee-flavored products, just as coffee 
itself, used to be restricted to adults. But 
gradually that taboo ts being lifted, and 
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they are no longer on the verboten lst 
for children, he said. 


Coffee desserts are being test-marketed 


in certain cities, and are meeting with 


favor, Mr. Brumburgh declared. 


chewing gum 


There ts also interest in coffee-flavored 
Adults particularly, it is 


thought, would welcome swch a gum, as 


it 


would not bs as sweet as many of the 


well-known brands. 


Mr. Brumburgh said the response to 


Felcafe, its new imitation coffee flavor, 
has been heartening. 


Felcafe ts being used in cream centers, 


fondants, icings, toppings, gelatin dessert, 


gums 
candies, 


hard 


cream 


and starch jelly candies, 
syrup concentrates, ice 


and sherbet, he said. 


Coffee husk, formerly considered a 
waste material, has become a commodity 
of interest to the Indian coffee trade. 

The Indian Coffee Board has approved 
a grant not to exceed 15,000 rupees per 
annum for three years to the Mysore 
Central Food Technological Research In- 
stitute. The Institute has been asked by 
the Board to study various subjects per- 
taining to coffee, including the possible 
utilization of coffee husk as a substitute 
for chicory. sé 

Plenty of sugar in black coffee is 
suggested as the “one for the road” by 
Dr. Glen Shepherd, assistant dean of 
the University School of Medicine. 
Quantities of sugar offset the effect of 
liquor, it is declared. 
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THIS BAR-NUN USER WRITES: 


“We have had good success with your Bar-Nun 
Bag Feeder and Weigher since it hcs been in 
operation. We are at present running your moa- 
chine at a speed which synchronizes very well 
with our other equipment. The weights come up 
to the accuracy you warranted. Ali in all, we 
are very well satisfied with the Bar-Nun and hope 
to add another at a later date.” 


*NAME ON REQUEST 


“We Hope to Add 
Another...” 
BAR-NUN 
BAG FEEDER AND 
WEIGHER 


HE FIRST Bar-Nun Bag 
Feeder, Opener and Weigh- 
er in a coffee plant often 
leads to the installation of addi- 
tional units. Bar-Nun operation 
is so simple and automatic . . 
coffee is weighed so exactly . . 
that savings in packaging time 
and labor and in coffee quickly 
repay the cost of the unit. With 
the attention of only about 
half-time of one operator, the 
Bar-Nun automatically feeds, 
opens, weigh-fills and ejects up 
to 1800 one-pound bags per 
hour. 
Get all the facts on how Bar- 
I Nun accuracy can save you cof- 
fee . . on how Bar-Nun steady, 
I continuous, mechanical opera- 
| tion can save you packaging 
| time and labor. Ask our en- 
| gineers for complete informa- 
| tion today, without obligation. 
l 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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1312 So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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DEAL COFFEE 
CLevators 


GAR-NON WEIGHERS 
AMO GAG FEEDERS 
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cmsinannnesassansee oy enclose” 


Increases in demurrage rates announced 


Steamship lines which are parties to United States Mari- 
time Commission Agreement 7525 have announced that 
on and after December Ist, 1952, their terminal demur- 
tage charges will be increased on cargo transported from 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay to New York 
City. 

Strong protests, lodged by several importing groups, 
forced the reconsideration by the shipping companies of 
their proposed new rates, originally scheduled to go into 
effect on June Ist, 1952. After examination of the com- 
plaints, the steamship lines modified the proposed demur- 
rage rate increases and set December Ist, instead of 
June Ist, av the effective date of the revised demurrage 
rate schedule. 

Under the new terms, the following six demurrage 
charges will apply after the expiration of the six-day free 
time presently allowed on shipments discharged: 

For the first period of five calendar days, 31/ cents a 
bag of 60 kilos. Minimum charge, $1.00. 

For the second five-day period, ten cents a bag of 60 
kilos. Minimum charge, $1.00 

For each succeeding period of five (formerly ten) days, 
14 cents a bag of 60 kilos. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


SCRA holds fall meeting in Atlanta 


More than 40 members of the Southern Coffee Roasters’ 
Association met at the Ainsley Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the organization's fall session. 

The one-day meeting heard talks by C. L. Emerson, vice 


president of the Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
Jerome Neuman, chairman of the Publications Committee 
of the National Coffee Association. 

A roundtable discussion of roasters’ problems wound up 
the session. 

SCRA's next meeting will be held in May, 1953, in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Big coffee crop predicted in Venezuela 

Venezuela’s 1952-53 coffee crop will be one of the 
largest in recent years. It is conservatively placed at 
962,089 bags of 60 kilograms each, or one-third larger 
than the 1951-52 crop of 721,569 bags. 

Coffee is second to petroleum in providing Venezuela 
with dollar exchange, and it is the country’s most im- 
portant export farm product. Coffee occupies more 
acreage than any other single crop and is grown com- 
mercially in 16 of the 20 states and in the Federal district. 

In spite of its agricultural importance, there is no 
agency, official or private, that collects data on annual 
acreage, production or local use. However, with its 
petroleum dollars the government aids coffee growing, 
not only directly or indirectly through the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but also by establishing credit facilities. 

The government's agricultural Banco Agricola y Pe- 
cuario was created in 1928 for coffee growers, and has 
continued to serve them. 

Venezuelan coffee and cacao growers are reported to 
be forming an export organization. 

The organization is expected to be functioning by the 
time the current coffee crop is picked and the cacao crop 
harvested later in the year. 
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Brochure on Mexico coffee statistics 


A colorful brochure of coffee statistics for Mexico has 
been issued by the Comision Nacional del Cafe, of which 
Juan Rebelledo Clement is president. 

Figures on cultivation, exports, etc., are presented in 
attractive, colored pictograms. 


How Santos got its name 


Santos, or the Port of All Saints, was so named because 
it was discovered on All Saints Day in 1532, recalls Moore- 
McCormack Lines. Some of the first Portuguese settlers 
landed near Santos and the atmosphere of the city still 
reflects the Portuguese influence. 

Many of its old churches, houses and commercial build- 
ings look as if they had been transplanted intact from an 
old seaport in far-off Portugal. 


Retired coffee man dies 


J. M. Phares, formerly with the Duncan Coffee Co., 
died recently at his residence in Lufkin, Texas. He was 76. 


will statistical balance continue? 
(Continued from page 8) 





surplus of 9,000,000 bags it passed to a deficit of 500,000 
bags. 

What are the expectations for an increase in consumption? 
Passing up those world regions which are merely “theoreti- 
cal’” markets, such as Russia, China, India and Eastern 
Europe, we are left with the United States and Western 
Europe, where we are assured of steadly increased con- 
sumption. 

The capacity for increased consumption in the U. S. has 
not yet been reached by any means. Gains in population, 
high level of employment and an expanding economy are 
important factors which do not warrant pessimism, unless 
a world war or a social upheavel should intervene to distort 
this otherwise bright picture. 

The same could be said of Western Europe, where great 
strides are being made towards economic recovery, which 
only the burden of rearming has prevented from bringing 
about greater coffee consumption. Imports of the bean into 
Western Europe have already reached 8,000,000 bags, but 
it should be noted that before World War II those same 
countries were taking upwards of 11,000,000 bags per year. 

To sum up, we would conclude by saying that statistical 
balance will continue for the near future, or at least 
shouldn’t undergo substantial change either way. Beyond 
that we venture no predictions, as various and unforeseen 
factors might intervene. 


stere grinding of coffee 
(Continued from page 15) 





mand with their home grinders, sold through department 
and appliance stores. 

The coffee industry is in quite a turmoil about the 
advantages of this type of instant or that, this type indi- 
vidual coffee bag or that—but there can never be a question 
about the time-proved, most inexpensive, best merchan- 
dising method of selling coffee—store grinding! 
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CUP BREW COFFEE BAG CO. 


1715 LOGAN ST. DENVER 3, COLO. 


Packaging to suit your needs—do your 
own, or have it custom packed. Ma- 
chinery available on sale or lease. 

















ORTEGA AND EMIGH, INC. 
Coffee Importers 


Quality Coffees From 


COLOMBIA-SANTOS | 
GUATEMALA-EL SALVADOR-COSTA RICA | 
MEXICO-NICARAGUA 





San Francisco | 


461 Market St. 











HONDURAS 
UNWASHED 
COFFEES 
EXTRA CHOICE 
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New Orleans 12, La. 
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NOPAL LINE pee. CE LINE 


Regular service 
Serves the Coffee Trade with a Fast, 
New fast Norwegian motorships a Modern Fleet of American-Flag Freight 
oT and Passenger Vessels on Regular 

Itineraries from the Coffee Ports of 

COLOMBIA 

VENEZUELA 

ECUADOR 

PERU 


and West Coast of 


BRAZIL/U.S. GULF 
COFFEE SERVICE 


The Northern Pan-American Line, A/S 


OsLo we CENTRAL AMERICA 


Agents OL ages NEW YORK —LOS_ ANGELES 
ig ae JACKSONVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
New York—Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 44 Whitehall St. = PAN BOSTON SEATTLE 

New Orleans—Biehl & Co., Inc., 1308 National Bank of f oa BALTIMORE VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Commerce Building 
Houston—Biehi & Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—F. C. MacFarlane, 209 S. La Salle St. 
Detroit—F. C. MacFarlane, 715 Transportation Bld«. 
Santos/Rio—Agencia de Vapores Grieg S// 


Paranagua—Transparana Ltda. ya i. ia GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N.Y. 
Tel.: Digby 4-6000 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


Buenos Aires—international Freighting Corporation, Inc. 














SOME LIKE IT HOT... 
SOME LIKE IT COLD... 


UT nobody wants it old! Coffee, whether 

green, roasted, or already brewed, is best when 
it’s fresh—and you get your coffee in 13 days from 
Santos . . . 12 days from Rio, when it comes via 
Argentine State Lines. 
Three new passenger liners—the RIO DE LA 
PLATA, the RIO JACHAL and the RIO TUNU- 
YAN have joined the regular fleet of Argentine 
State Line freighters, operating a swift, dependable 
service between East Coast ports of South America 
and New York. Handling by efficient, experienced 
crews, in and out of immaculate holds, assures a 
minimum of bag damage and flavor contamination. 
Your coffee arrives in perfect condition at the 
modern ASL terminal at Pier 25, North River, 
New York, ready for easy delivery to truck or 
lighter. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


BOYD, WEIR & SEWELL, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y., TEL. BO 9-5660 





COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor 








Ports and dates are subject to change, 


should exigencies require. Moreover, lines 


may schedule sailings not shown in this 
schedule. 


Abbreviations for lines 


Alcoa—Alcoa Steamship Co. 
Am-Exp—American Export Lines 
Am-Pres—American President Lines 
ArgState—Argentine State Line 

Am-W Afr—American-West African Line 
Barb-Frn—Barber-Fern Line 

Barb-W Afr—Barber-West African Line 
Barb-Wn—Barber Wilhelmsen Line 
Brodin—Brodin Line 
Cunard—Brocklebanks’ Cunard Service 
Delta—Delta Line 

Dodero—Dodero Lines 
Ell-Buck—Ellerman & Bucknell $.S. Co. 
Farrell—Favrell Lines 

Grace—Grace Line 
Granco—Transportadora Gran 


Ship sailing 


A SUMMARY OF INWARD - BOUND SCHEDULES ON THE COFFEE AND TEA BERTHS 





(FC—L.F.C. Lines 
Independent—Independent Line 
Isbrandtsen—Isbrandtsen Co., Ine. 
ltalian—ltalian Line 
JavPac—Java-Pacific Line 
Lloyd—Lloyd Brasileiro 

Lykes—Lykes Lines 

Maersk—Maersk Line 
Mormac—Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Nopal—Northern Pan-American Line 
Norton—Norton Line 

NYK—Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line 
PAB—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 
PacFar—Pacific Far East Line, Inc. 
PacTrans—Pacifie Transport Lines, Inc. 
Pioneer—American Pioneer Line 
Prince—Prince Line, Lid. 


R Neth—Royal Netherland Steamship Co. 


Robin—Robin Line 
SCross—Southern Cross Line 
Silver—Silver Line 
Sprague—Sprague Steamship Line 
Stochand--trechard Line 
Stran—Strachan Shipping Co. 


Abbreviations for port: 
Ba—Baltimore 
Bo—Boston 
CC—Corpus Christi 
Ch—Chicago 
Chsn—Charleston 
Cl—Clevelané 
De—Detroit 
Ga—Galveston 
Gf—Gulf ports 
Ha—Halifax 
Ho—Houston 
HR—Hampton Roads 
Jx—Jacksonville 
LA—Los Angeles 
M!—Montreal 
Mo—Mobile 
NO—New Orleans 
NY—New York 
Nf—Norfolk 
NN—Newport News 
Pa-—Philadelphia 
Po—Portlan 
PS—Puget Sound 
SF—San Francisco 
Se—Seatile 


Colombiana, Lida. 


Gulf—Gulf & South America Steamship 


Co., Ine. 


Hol-Int—Holland-Interamevica Line 


SAILS) = SHIP 


ACAJUTLA 


12/18 Leon UFruit 
12/23 Vindeggen UFruit 
12/31 Csti Nomad Grace 
1/25 Gunners Knot Grace 
2/10 Csti Avnturer Grace 
2/23 Anchor Hitch Grace 


AMAPALA 


12/11 Leon UFruit 
12/19 Gunners Knot Grace 
12/28 Cstl Nomad Grace 
V/ Cst! Advnturer Grace 
/ Gunners Knot Grace 
Cst! Avnturer Grace 
Anchor Hitch Grace 


ANGRA DOS REIS 


12/13 Falkanger Wes-Lar 
12/24 Seafarer PAB 
1/1. Siranger Wes-Lar 
1/20 Pathfinder PAB 


BARRANQUILLA 


12/16 C Avinof UF uit 
12/16 Marna UF rit 
12/21 Bresle 
12/23 Cape Cod UF nuit 
12/30 C Cumberland UFruit 
12/30 Fiador Knot = UF ruit 
1/3 Gunners Knot UFruit 
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Swed-Am—Swedish American Line 
UF ruit—United Fruit Co. 

Wst Cst—West Coast Line, Inc. 
Wes-Lar—W estfal Larsen Co. Line 


COFFEE BERTHS 


Cristobal? 12/21 
Cristobal? 12/26 
LA1/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 
LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
LA2/23 SF2/26 Se2/13 
LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 


Cristobal® 12/21 
Cristobal’ 12/27 
LAl/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 
Cristobal’ 1/12 

LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 


LA1L/8 

LA12/22 SF12/25 Val2/31 Sel/1 Pol/S 
LA1/26 SF1/29 Va2/8 Se2/9 Po2/11 
12/9 SF2/12 Va2/18 Se2/19 Po2/23 


NY12/28 
N012/29 


Independence LAl/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 


NY1/4 

NY1/11 
NO1/12 
NY1/18 


SAILS SHIP 


Anchor Hitch 
Santa Clara 


BARRIOS 


12/13 Byfjord 
12/14 Thulin 
12/20 Levers Bend 
12/22 Mabella 
12/27 Mataura 
12/28 Manaqui 
Avenir 
Copan 
Byfjord 
Thulin 
Marna 
Mabella 
Mataura 
Vindeggen 
Avenir 


BUENAVENTURA 


12/11 Santa Flavia Grace 
12/15 Santa Barbara Grace 
12/15 Venezuela Granco 


St Jo—Saint Jobn 
Ta—Tacoma 
To—Toledo 
Va—Vancouver 


LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
NY1/25 

NO1/26 

NY1/20 

NY2/1 

LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
NY1/26 

NY2/8 

N02/9 

NY2/3 

LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 
NY2/9 


Hol2/18 NO12/21 
NY12/21 
Hol2/25 N012/28 
NY12/29 

Hol/1 NO1/4 
NY1/4 

Hol/8 NO1/11 
WY1/11 

Hol/15 NO1/18 
wY1/18 

Hol/22 N01/25 
NY1/25 

Hol /29 NO2/1 
NY2/1 

Ho2/5 N02/8 


LA12/20 SF12/24 Sel2/ 30 
NY12/26 
01/7 Gal/9 NO1/11 








Sar aS a ON RES 





AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 
LINE 


PACIFIC 
REPUBLICS 
LINE 


? 


Freight and Passenger 
Service between East 


Coast of United States ) 


and the countries of 


Freight and Passenger 
Service between West 
Coast of United States 
and the countries of 


MOORE-McCORMACh 
le 


| BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


| BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
) ARGENTINA 


Freight and Passenger | DENMARK 
Service between East ) SWEDEN 
Coast of United States | POLAND 


AMERICAN 
SCANTIC 
LINE 


| NORWAY 


and the countries of FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


For complete infermation apply 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES 


5 Broadway, New York 4 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 











Sam Ramco 


Coffee Cargo 
Service... that 
understands your needs 


Pacific-Argentine- 

Brazil Line, with its fleet 
of modern C-3 ships, speeds 
coffee shipments from 
Brazil ports to Pacific 
Coast coffee centers. It is 
experience that counts! 


Expert handling 
all the way 


Gee ecececce 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE- 
BRAZIL LINE INC. 
POPE & TALBOT, 


Accommodations 
for 12 


INC., AGENTS 
PACIFIC + ARGENTINE + BRAZIL LINE 
PACIFIC WEST INDIES + PUERTO RICO 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ 320 CALIFORNIA ST.* SAN FRANCISCO 4 





SAILS SHIP 


12/18 Bogota 


| 12/18 Merchant 


12/21 Canche 


| 12/22 Santa Maria 


12/26 Santa Rita 
12/29 Santa Luisa 


Shipper 
Santa Adela 
Bresie 
Santa Ines 
Santa Olivia 
Santa Eliana 


CARTAGENA 


12/17 C Avinof 
12/17 Marna 
12/31 Fiador Knot 
1/14 Levers Bend 
1/28 Fiador Knot 


LINE 


Granco 


Guif 


NY12/28 
Hol2/31 NO1/3 


independence LA1/6 SF1/8 Pol/13 Sel/15 Val/16 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


WY12/29 
NY1/2 
NY1/5 


Independence LA1/12 SF1/14 Pol/19 Sel/21 Val/23 


Gulf 
Grace 


Hol/14 NO1/17 
LA1/13 SF1/15 Sel/22 


Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UF nuit 


CHAMPERICO 


1/3 Cstl Nomad 

1/28 Gunners Knot 
2/13 Csti Avnturer 
2/26 Anchor Hitch 


CORINTO 


12/15 Vindeggen 
12/22 Gunners Knot 
12/25 Canche 
12/27 Csti Nomad 
1/3 La Heve 

1/8 = Cstl Avnturer 
1/14 Bresle 

1/21 Gunners Knot 
2/6 = Cstl Avnturer 
2/19 Anchor Hitch 


CRISTOBAL 


12/10 Quito 
12/10 Santa Ines 
12/15 Cape Ann 
12/17 Venezuela 
12/20 Marna 
12/20 Bogota 
12/22 C Avinof 
12/27 Santa Rita 


C Cumberland 
Cape Ann 
Levers Bend 
C Avinof 
Cape Cod 
Fiador Knot 


12/22 Afr Grove 


DURBAN 


12/18 Charles 


| 12/20 Mayo 
| 12/30 Kenneth McKay Lykes 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


UF ruit 
Grace 


Bal/24 Pal/26 NY1/27 
Bal/31 NY2/2 
LA2/8 SF2/10 Se2/17 


NY12/28 
N012/29 
NO1/12 
NO1/26 
N02/9 


LA1/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 
LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
LA3/8 SF3/11 S$e3/17 


Cristobal? 12/26 
Cristobal’ 12/27 


Independence LA1/6 SF1/8 Pol/13 Sel/15 Val/16 


Grace 


LAl1/11 SF1/14 $el1/19 


Independence LA1/12 SF1/14 Pol/19 Sel/21 Val/22 


Grace 


Cristobal’ 1/12 


Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


Grarco 
Grace 

UFruit 
Granco 
UFruit 
Grarco 
UF ruit 
Grace 

UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 


| DAR es SALAAM 
| 12/18 Charles 


Lykes 
Farrell 


| 1/11 Kenneth McKay Lykes 
1/19 Afr Lightning 


Farrell 


Lykes 
Lykes 


EL SALVADOR 


| 12/24 Chili 


12/27 Canche 
1/1 Vesuvio 
1/5 La Heve 


| 1/17 Bresle 


GUATEMALA 


12/17 Gunners Knot 
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French 


LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 


NY12/16 
Bal2/20 
NY12/21 
Hol/7 Gal/9 NO1/11 
N012/29 
NY12/28 
NY12/28 
NY1/7 
NY1/4 
NO1/12 
WY1/11 
NY1/18 
NO1/26 
WY1/25 
NY2/1 
N02/9 


Gulf 1/22 
NY1/23 
Gulf 2/9 
NY2/19 


Gulf 1/12 
Gulf 1/23 
Gulf 2/9 


LA1/5 SF1/8 Val/14 Sel/19 Pol/21 


Independence LA1/6 SF1/8 Pol/13 Sel/15 Val/16 


Italian 


LA1/10 SF1/13 Val/18 Sel/22 Pol/26 


Independence LA1/12 SF1/14 Sel/22 Pol/26 Val/22 
Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 


Graco 


INDUSTRIES 


Cristobal’ 1227 
and The Flavor 








Field 


SAILS SHIP LINE bUE SAILS snip LINE 


12/28 Canche Independence LAl/6 SF1/8 Pol/13 Sel/15 Val/16 1/2. C Cumberland UFmit NY1/11 
12/30 Chili French = LA1/S SF1/8 Val/14 Sel/19 Pol/21 1/6 Fiador Knot) = UFruit NO1/12 
1/2 Vesuvio Italian =LA1/10 SF1/13 Val/18 Sel/22 Pol/26 1/9 Cape Ann UFmit = NY1/18 
1/2 Cstt Avnturer Grace Cristobal’ 1/12 1/16 C Avinof UFmit NY1/25 
1/6 La Heve Independence LA1/12 SF1/14 Pol/19 Sel/21 Val/22 1/20 Levers Bend UFruit N01/26 
1/18 Bresle Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 1/23 Cape Cod UFruit = NY2/1 

1/30 C Cumberland UFmit NY2/8 


GUAYAQUIL 2/3 Fiador Knot UFmit N02/9 


12/11 Venezuela Granco Hol/7 Gal/9 NO1/11 
12/15 Bogota Granco NY12/28 LOBITO 
1/26 Santa Eliana Grace LA2/8 SF2/10 Se2/17 12/12 Del Campo Delta NO1/7 
12/19 Tabor Am-W Afr NY1/31 
12/30 Afr Glen Farrell = NY1/28 
LA LIBERTAD / Del Oro Delta 01/29 
12/16 Leon UFruit Cristobal* 12/21 / Afr Sun Farrell NY1/24 
12/18 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal’ 12/27 / Del Rio Delta NO2/27 
12/22 Vindeggen UFrit Cristobal? 12/26 / Afr Pilgrim Farrell = NY2/24 
12/31 Csti Nomad Grace LA1/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 Afr Granville AM-W Afr 3/31 
1/3 Csti Avnturer Grace Cristobal’ 1/12 
1/25 Gunners Knot Grace ,LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
2/10 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 LOURENCO MARQUES 
2/23 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 12/23 Mayo Lykes Gulf 1/23 
1/3 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 2/9 
1/15 Silverwave davPac A3/30 SF4/5 Pod/12 Va4/17 
LA UNION 3/2  Samarinda JavPac = LAS/1 SF5/6 Po5/14 Va5/18 
12/13 Leon UFrit Cristobal? 12/21 
12/18 Vindeggen UFmit Cristobal* 12/26 
12/20 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal’ 12/27 D 
12/29 Csti Nomad Grace LAl/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 LUANDA 
Csti Avnturer Grace Cristobal' 1/12 12/15 Tabor Am-W Afr NY1/31 
Gunners Knot Grace LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 12/27 Afr Glen Farrell NY1/28 
Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 12/29 Del Oro Delta NO1/29 
Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 1/2 Afr Sun Farrell NY1/24 
1/24 Del Rio Delta NO2/27 
1/31 Afr Pilgrim Farrell §=NY2/24 
LIMON 2/24 Grawville Am-W Afr NY3/31 


12/12 Cape Ann UFrit = NY12/21 


12/20 C Avinof UFruit NY12/28 I 
12/23 Marna UFruit + N012/29 MARACAIBO 
12/26 Cape Cod UFruit NY1/4 12/10 Csti Nomad Grace LAl/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 








is preferred --because of its 


@ True Characteristics of Mild Coffee 
@ Cultivation in High Altitudes 
@ Preparation by Best Known Methods 


Plas: Expert Care in Final Removal of Delects 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PORT AU PRINCE. HAITI 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 


Regular Service 12/11 Caracas Granco —- Hol /2 Gal /5 NO1/7 


12/24 Bresie Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 


From The Principal Brazilian Ports To: /S Gunners Knot LA2/5 SF2/8 $e2/13 
Santa Clara NY1/20 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS AB Santa Sofia NY1/26 


Cst! Avnturer LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 


/ Santa Monica NY2/3 
oy Santa Clara NY2/9 
/ Anchor Hitch LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 
MATADI 
12/13 Tabor Am-W Afr NY1/31 
NY1/28 


12/24 Afr Glen Farrell 

rimonio Nacional 12/27 Del Oro Delta N01/29 
(Part ” ae ) 12/30 Afr Sun Farrell NY1/24 
1/13 Fernguif Am-W Afr NY2/15 
Owned and operated exclusively by the 1/21 Del Rio Delta N02/27 
Brazilian Government, LLOYD BRASIL- - = res — einer _ ae 
EIRO includes the American Line in its a ie tect ae 
list of services vital to Brazil’s trade re- 
lations with the commercial centres of MOMBASA 
the world. The American Line maintains 12/12 Afr Grove Farrell = NY1/23 
regular service from the principal Brazilian om ese — pon hg 
coffee ports to New York and New Or- | 1/17 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 2/9 
leans, with facilities (as cargo offers) at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jackson- | PARAMARIBO 
ville and Houston. 
12/17 A vessel Alcoa NY12/31 
Bringing North and South America nemer each other, LLOYD PARANAGUA 
& BRASILEIRO makes the Good Neighbor a Close Neighbor. 12/10 Bowhilt NY12/29 Pal/2 Bal/3 Bol/S Hal/8 
saa 12/13 Eidanger NY1/4 Bol/7 Pal/9 Bal/10 
~ 12/15 Mormacisie NY1/2 Bol/5 Pal/7 Bal/9 Nfl/10 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 12/16 Aagtedyk -Int NY1/5 Bol/7 Pal/10 Bal/11 HR1/13 

12/19 Cape Horn NO1/12 Hol/17 

17 Battery Place 305 Board of Trade Bldg. 12/21 Bowplate NY1/10 Pal/14 Bal/15 Bol/17 Hal/20 
12/22 Seafarer LA1/14 SF1/17 Val/22 Sel/23 Pol/27 
12/22 Mormacyork Bol/7 NY1/9 Pal/11 Bal/13 
12/26 Siranger -Lar LA1/26 SF1/29 Va2/8 Se2/9 Po2/11 
12/28 Del Santos NO1/22 Hol/27 


| LA1/24 SF1/27 Val/31 Se2/2 Po2/4 
; /31 Alphacca - NY1/19 Bol/22 Pal/24 Bal/17 HR1/38 
| Bowgran NY1/24 Pal/28 Bal/29 Bol/31 Ha2/2 


Mormacdove NY1/25 Bol/28 Pal/30 Bal/31 
1 Del Viento NO2/5 Ho2/10 
4 Pathfinder LA2/9 SF2/12 Va2/18 Se2/19 Po2/23 


Dependable service on fae teat” Geet tare e/a Pere Benes Wana? 
coffee shipments from PORT SWETTENHAM 


12/23 Mandeville Barb-Frn USA 1/30 


12/28 Gertrude Mrsk Maersk NY1/21 
BRAZ 1/9 _ Fernland Barb-Fra USA 2/16 
PUERTO CABELLO 


‘ 1/14 Santa Sofia Grace NY1/26 
All coffee cargoes receive 1/21 Santa Monica Grace NY2/3 
speedy, careful handling and 1/28 Santa Clara Grace NY2/9 
personalized service 2/4 — Santa Sofia Grace NY2/17 


when they're shipped 

with iFe Lines. Every 

shipment gets special- | PUNTARENUS 

pr nae er So 12/13 Virdeggen UFruit = Cristobal’ 12/26 

ob pha ~ hace lg tinged 12/24 Canche Independence LA1/6 SF1/8 Pol/13 Sel/15 Val/16 

fc ship pleasantly accommo- 12/24 Cst! Nomad Grace LAL/11 SF1/14 $e1/19 

dates 12 passengers. 12/25 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal 12/27 
12/30 Vesuvio Italian LA1/10 SF1/13 VA1/18 Sel/22 Pol/26 
1/2. La Heve Independence LA1/12 SF1/14 Pol/19 Sel/21 Val/22 


Cstl Avnturer Grace Cristobal’ 1/12 
BALTIMORE —The Hinkins CHICAGO—F.C. MacFarlane, Bresle Independence LA1/27 SF1/29 Po2/3 Se2/5 Va2/6 

oe Agency, Inc., Munsey 105 West Adams St. / Gunners Knot Grace LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 

GRAZIL—Agencia Johnson ws DETROIT—F.C. MacFarlane, Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
NEW ENGLAND — Roger j ‘ 

Lat, Ble do denelre, Seaton cad A heldingee, Wevtoert, Conn, S00 Free Powe Bide, | Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 

CANADA—Cunard Steam-Ship PHILADELPHIA —8. KH. PITTSBURGH — Lemerk 

= ae Montreal, Toronto, — & Co., Inc., Bourse ee RIO de JANEIRO 


























12/10 Uruguay Mormac NY12/22 


; ; ; ; 12/12 Del Valle Delta NO12/29 Hol/2 
International Freighting Corporation, Inc. 12/12 Det Valle — alta 012/29 Woh? so12/32 Pal /2 


a ya yor hana thy 2 bg 12/14 Fatkanger — Wes-Lar_ LA1/8 
Branch Office: Buenos Aires—Avenida Pte. Julio A. Roca-710 12/15 Bowhill IFC NY12/29 Pal/2 Bal/3 Bol/5 Hal/8 
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SAILS SHIP 


12/17 Ejidanger 
12/17 Evita 
12/18 Del Sud 
12/20 Mormacisle 
12/20 Aagtedyk 
12/22 Mormaciand 
12/22 Itajai 
12/24 Brazil 
12/26 Seafarer 
12/26 Bowplate 
12/26 Cape Horn 
1/2 — Siranger 

/ Del Santos 
Alphacca 
Argentina 
Mormacdale 
Bowgran 
Del Mar 
Del Viento 
Pathfinder 
Aiwaki 
Dei Norte 


ee oe 


Cstl Nomad 

Gunrers Knot 
Cst! Avnturer 
Anchor Hitch 


SANTOS 


12/10 Del Valle 
12/11 Sameland 
12/12 Falkanger 
12/13 Mormacsea 
12/14 Bowhill 
12/15 Evita 
12/15 Ragunda 
12/16 Eidanger 
12/17 Del Sud 
12/18 Aagtedyk 
12/19 Mormacisle 
12/20 Itajai 
12/20 Seafarer 
12/22 Brazil 
12/24 Bawplate 
12/24 Cape Horn 
12/24 Mormacyork 
12/27 Mormaciand 
12/31 Siranger 
12/31 Mormacpenn 
12/31 Del Santos 
1 Alphacca 
Argentina 
Bowgran 
Mormacdale 
Del Mar 
Mormacdove 
Del Viento 
Pathfinder 
Alwaki 

Del Norte 


a 


TAMPICO 


12/20 Danahoim 
12/27 Tunaholm 
1/27 Danaholm 


VERA CRUZ 


12/18 Danaholm 
12/24 Tunaholm 
1/24 Danahoim 


VICTORIA 


12/11 Brasil 

12/14 Del Valle 
12/28 Cape Horn 
1/4 Del Santos 


CALCUTTA 


LINE 


SCross 


NY1/4 Bol/7 Pal/9 Bal/10 

NY12/29 

N01/1 

Bol/5 Pal/7 Bal/9 Nf1/10 

NY1/5 Bol/7 Pal/10 Bal/11 HR1/13 
LAl1/24 SF1/27 Nal/31 Se2/2 Po2/4 
Ba NY Bo Pa 

NY1/5 

LAl1/14 SF1/17 Val/22 Sel/23 Pol/27 
WY1/10 Pal/14 Bal/15 Bol/17 Hal/20 
NO1/12 Hol/17 

LA1/26 SF1/29 Va2/8 Se2/9 Po2/11 
NO1/22 Hol/27 

NY1/19 Bol/22 Pal/24 Bal/27 HR1/28 
NY1/19 

Jxl/25 Bal/28 Pal/29 NY1/31 Bo2/2 Ha2/4 
NY1/24 Pal/28 Bal/29 Bol/31 Wa2/2 
NO1/23 

NO2/5 Ho2/10 

LA2/9 SF2/12 Va2/18 Se2/19 Po2/23 
NY2/8 Bo2/12 Pa2/14 Ba2/15 HR2/17 
N02/6 


LA1/11 SF1/14 Sel/19 
LA2/5 SF2/8 Se2/13 
LA2/23 SF2/26 Se3/3 
LA3/8 SF3/11 Se3/17 


N012/29 Hol/2 

Bal2/28 Bol2/31 Pal/2 

LA1/8 SF1/11 Sel/17 Val/19 Pol/22 
Jx12/26 Bol2/30 NY12/31 Pal/3 Bal/4 
NY12/29 Pal/2 Bal/3 Bol/5 Hal/8 
NY12/29 

Bo NY Pa Ba 

NY1/4 Bol/7 Pal/9 Bal/10 

NO1/1 

NY1/5 Bol/7 Pal/10 Bal/11 HR1/13 
NY1/2 Bol/5 Pal/7 Bal/9 Nfl/10 

Ba NY Bo Pa 

LA1/14 SF1/17 Val/22 Sel/23 Pol/27 
NY1/5 

NY1/10 Pal/14 Bal/15 Bol/17 Hal/20 
NO1/12 Hol/17 

Bo1/7 NY1/9 Pal/11 Bal/13 

LA1/24 SF1/27 Val/31 Se2/2 Po2/4 
LA1/26 SF1/29 Va2/8 Se2/9 Po2/11 
NY1/13 Bol/16 Bal/18 Pal/20 
NO1/22 Hol/27 

NY1/19 Bol/22 Pal/27 HR1/28 
NY1/19 

NY1/24 Pal/28 Bal29 Bol/31 Ha2/2 
Jx1/25 Bal/28 Pal/29 NY1/31 Bo2/2 Ha2/4 
NO1/23 

NY1/25 Bol/28 Pal/30 Bal/31 

NO2/5 Ho2/10 

LA2/9 SF2/12 Va2/18 Se2/19 Po2/23 
NY2/8 Bo2/12 Pa2/14 Ba2/15 HR2/17 
N02/6 


Hal/1 StJol/4 
Hal/21 StJol/23 
Ha2/18 StJo2/20 


Hal/1 StJol/4 
Hal/21 StJol/23 
Ha2/18 StJo2/20 


NO012/26 Hol/1 
N012/29 Hol/2 
NO1/12 Hol/17 
NO1/22 Hol/27 


TEA BERTHS 





Ship via 
Grancolombiana 


Regular Sailings between the coffee ports of 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 
and New York 
New Orleans 
Montreal 


Other ports os .argo offers. 


Transportadora Grancolombiana, Ltda., 
eral Agents 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. * 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cable Address: Grancolomb 
AGENTS: New Orleans: Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc. 
Montreal: Robert Reford Co. Lid. - Detroit: W. J. Maddock & Co 








ron FAST DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


. -- of your mild coffees 
to United States markets ... 
rely on 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Regular Sailings between 


GUATEMALA NICARAGUA 
EL SALVADOR COSTA RICA 
HONDURAS COLOMBIA 


and NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS - HOUSTON 

and other U.S. ports 

NEW YORK: | 
Pier 3, North River 


NEW ORLEANS: 
321 St. Charles St. 
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Am-Exp Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 
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Overlooking A Bet? 


In the highly competi- 
tive coffee business profit 
margins are so tight that 
the difference of a penny 
or two can result in a loss. 

The addition of Mul- 
ler’s chicory substantially 
reduces cost and, like a 
dash of salt on meat, forti- 
fies and enhances flavor. 
Make a cup test and see. 


co. 


53 Wooster St. New York City 
333 Girod St. New Orleans, La. 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


E. B. MULLER & 
Branches 








| 1/15 


| 1/5 
; 11g 


| 2/22 
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Comissérios e Exportadores 


BARROS S/A 


Coffee Exporters 


P. O. Box 1047 
Rua do Comércio No. 26 
SANTOS, BRAZIL 
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-MALZONI & CO., LTD. 


Coffee Exporters 


SANTOS - BRAZIL 





Represented in all U.S.A. by 
OTIS, McALLISTER CO. 


SAILS SHIP 


Kertosono 

City Capetowr 
Manaar 

City B’kipn 
Roebiah 
Silverspray 


1/8 


1/23 
2/8 
3/8 


| COCHIN 


12/14 Cornelius Mrsk 


| 12/14 Lombok 
| 1/14 Gertrude Mrsk 
| 1/15 Billiton 


2/15  Sitvercrest 
3/15 Silvermoon 


| COLOMBO 
| 12/10 Cornelius Mrsk 


12/14 Exhibitor 


| 12/19 Pleasantville 


12/20 Lombok 

1/3 Mandeville 
Gertrude Mrsk 
Ferniand 
Billiton 
Silvercrest 
Silvermoon 


1/22 


3/22 


| HONG KONG 
| 12/16 Philippine 


12/17 Grete Mrsk 
12/20 Taiwan 
12/30 America 
1/3 Jeppesen Mrsk 
Trafalgar 
China Bear 
Olga Mrsk 
Tudor 

Bay 

Hulda Mrsk 
Fernside 
Tamesis 
Belleville 


| KOBE 


12/10 Leise Mrsk 


| 12/10 Indian Bear 


12/10 Land 

12/11 Tungsha 
12/16 Marine Flier 
12/20 Philippine 
12/24 Grete Mrsk 
12/26 Taiwan 
America 
Jeppesen Mrsk 
China Bear 
Trafalgar 


Hulda Mrsk 


LINE 


El - Buck 
JavPac 
davPac 


Maersk 
Am-Exp 
Barb-Frn 
JavPac 
Barb-Frn 
Maersk 
Barb- Frn 
davPac 
JavPac 
JavPac 


PacTrans 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
PacTrans 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
PacFar 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
Pioneer 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
Barb-Wn 
Barb-Wn 


Maersk 
PacFar 
Pioneer 
Barb-Wn 
PacFar 
PacTrans 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
PacTrans 
Maersk 
PacFar 
Barb-Wn 
Pioneer 
Maersk 
Barb-Wn 
Pioneer 
Pioneer 
Maersk 


OUE 


| 12/21 City Coventry Ell-Buck Bol/23 NY1/24 Pal/27 Wf1/29 Bal/30 
| 1/8 


$F2/10 LA2/15 Po3/4 Va3/7 

Bo2/8 NY2/11 Pa2/13 Nf2/16 Ba2/24 
Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 

Bo2/24 NY2/25 Pa2/28 Nf3/2 Ba3/4 
SF3/13 LA3/18 Pe4/4 Va4/8 

SF4/10 LA4/15 Po5/2 Va5/5 


NY1/21 
LA2/1 SF2/5 Po2/12 Va2/17 
NY2/21 
LA3/2 SF3/6 Po3/13 Va3/18 
LA4/3 SF4/7 Po4/14 Va4/19 
LA5/3 SF5/7 Po5/14 Va5/19 


WY1/21 

Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 

USA 1/15 
LA2/1 SF2/5 Po2/12 Va2/17 
USA 1/30 

NY2/21 

USA 2/16 

LA3/2 SF3/6 Po3/13 Va3/18 
LA4/3 SF4/7 Po4/14 Va4/19 
LAS/3 SFS/7 Po5/14 Va5/19 


SF1/4 LA1/6 

NY2/2 

SF1/11 LAl1/13 NY1/27 
SF1/20 LA1/22 
NY2/14 

$F1/27 LA1/29 NY2/12 
S$F1/23 LA1/26 

NY3/4 

SF2/11 LA2/13 NY2/27 
NY3/18 

NY3/20 

SF2/27 La3/1 NY3/15 
SF3/12 LA3/14 NY3/28 
SF3/27 LA3/29 NY4/12 


NY1/17 

SF12/23 LA12/26 
NY1/23 

SF12/27 LA12/29 NY1/12 
SF1/1 LAL/3 

SF1/4 LA1/6 

NY2/2 

SF1/11 LAl/13 NY1/27 
SF1/20 LA1/22 
NY2/14 

SF1/23 LAl/26 
SF1/27 LA1L/29 NY2/12 
NY2/23 

NY3/4 

SF2/11 LA2/13 NY2/27 
NY3/12 

NY3/18 

NY3/20 
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COFFEE & TEA 


Barb-Wn SF2/27 LA3/1 NY3/15 
Barb-Wn SF3/12 LA3/15 NY328 
Barb-Wn SF3/27 LA3/29 NY4/12 


Fernside 
Tamesis 
Belleville 


| SHIMIZU 
| 12/12 Land 


12/13 Leise Mrsk 
12/27 Grete Mrsk 


| 1/11 Jeppesen Mrsk 


1/27 Olga Mrsk 


| 1/30 Cove 
| 2/11L Hulda Mrsk 


| TANGA 


Farrell §=NY1/23 
Lykes Gulf 1/22 


(Continued on page 58) 


12/16 Afr Grove 
12/21 Charles 
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Total 
Entries 





Coffee Movement In The U. S. Market 
(Figures in 1,000 bags) 


Deliveries—from: 
Brazil Others 


1951 
893 


Figures by N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., in bags of origin. (Preliminary) 


Visible Supply—ist of Month 
Brazil Others Total 


1.036 
773 








The coffee outlook 


Noting that a large volume of coffee has moved from 
the farms in Brazil during the early part of this season, 
the United States Department of Agriculture notes several 
factors as being responsible. 

These factors, taken for whatever they may be worth, 
nevertheless provide an indication of the mood and 
thinking of the coffee producers. 

First, most coffee growers appear satisfied with present 
high prices and few expect prices to go higher. There- 
fore, producers probably see very little to be gained by 
holding their crop off the market. 

Prospects for a good crop next year may cause difficulties 
in supporting the current crop at present minimum price 
levels. 


The tight credit situation also makes it necessary to fi- 
nance a larger share of the new coffee plantations out of 
current earnings. 

Many producers are ordering irrigation equipment and, 
because of labor shortages, some are investing in more 
mechanical equipment. Funds from exports are needed 
to pay for these new investments. 

The new quota on liberation of coffee for export releases 
coffee in the chronological order of registration of ship- 
ments to port. Therefore, to secure early release of coffee 
for export, it is necessary to register coffee early in the 
season. 

Fear of a sizable increase in freight rates in the near 
future also speeded up shipments of coffee to port. How- 
ever, there is little evidence that this early movement 

(Continued on page 81) 





COMPANHIA FINANCIADORA 


Coffee Exporters 
SANTOS, BRAZIL 


COMERCIO & EXPORTACAO 


Cable: “FINANCIAL” 

















42 Broadway 


SOUTHERN CROSS LINE 
Fast Motorships - from Brazil - to United States Atlantic Ports 
COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
General Agents 


New York 4, N. Y. 

















Serving The Coffee, Tea & Spice Trade For Many Years 


Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc. 


57 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0780 


Import, Export and Bonded Trucking 





Riverfront Warehouses 
Bowne Morton’s Stores, Inc. 


611 SMITH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAin 5-4680 
N. Y. Phone: BOwling Green 9-0780 
Free And Bonded Warehouses 
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English-made electric kettle 
for tea, coffee being introduced 


Said to be especially suited for tea and instant coffee, the 
Creda Electric Kettle, used extensively in England and 
throughout Europe, is being introduced in the United States 
by the H. T. Kennedy Co., New York City. 

Nationwide distribution was decided upon, Kennedy ex- 
ecutives said, on the basis of an enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the kettle after it was introduced on a limited scale 
in the New York area 

With a capacity of slightly under two quarts, the kettle 
is solid copper, tin-lined and chrome-plated for maximum 
efficiency, beauty and long life. Extensive tests showed, 
according to the Kennedy firm, that it heats water faster in 
most cases than kettles using other types of fuel 

Three bakelite feet on the base of the kettle protect the 
The kettle itself is de- 
signed so that it balances comfortably for easy carrying, 
pouring and filling with a functionally attractive handle of 
Bakelite. The lid is designed to prevent burns from es- 
caping steam while the water is being poured. 

An unusual feature of the Creda Electric Kettle is a 


surfaces on which it is placed 


patented safety device which disconnects the kettle auto- 
matically if it boils dry or is plugged in when empty 

The faster heating of water is achieved with a Calrod 
heating unit which presents far more heating surface than 
would be possible by a heating unit beneath the inside 
base. In the Creda Electric Kettle, the heating unit is 
surrounded by water when the kettle is in use. 

The Creda Tea Kettle is custom-made in England by one 
of the country’s largest manufacturers. 


Ships sailings 
(Continued from page 56) 





SAILS SHIP LINE 
1/13 Afr Lightning Farrell 
1/15 Kenneth McKay Lykes 


YOKOHAMA 


/10 Hongkong 
11 Indian Bear PacFar 
13 Marine Flier PacFar SF1/1 LAL/3 
14 Land Pioreer NY1/23 
15 Tungsha Bart-Wn SF12/27 LA12/29 NY1/12 
15 Leise Mrsk Maersk =NY1/17 
17 Shinmecock Bay PacFar S$F1/10 LA1/12 
18 Alaska Bear PacFar SF12/28 LA12/31 
23 Philippine PacTrans SF1/4 LAl/6 
25 Wm Luckenbach PacFar SF1/4 LA1/7 
‘28 Marine Arrow PacFar SF1/7 LAl/9 
30 Taiwan Barb Wn SF1/11 LA1/13 NY1/27 
31 Grete Mrsk Maersk = NY2/2 
6 America PacTrans SF1/20 LA1/22 
1l China Bear PacFar SF1/23 LA1/26 
14 Wave Pioneer NY2/23 
15 Jeppesen Mrsk Maersk NY2/14 
15 Trafalgar Barb-Wn SF1/27 LA1/29 NY2/12 
Tudor Barb-Wn SF2/11 LA2/13 NY2/27 
Olga Mrsk Maersk NY3/4 
Cove Pioneer NY3/12 
Bay Pioneer NY3/18 
Hulda Mrsk Maersk NY3/20 
Fernside Barb-Wn SF2/27 LA3/1 NY3/15 
Tamesis Barb-Wn SF3/12 LA3/14 NY3/28 
Belleville Barb-Wn SF3/27 LA3/29 NY4/12 


2 Accepts freight for New York, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 
‘ Accepts freight for Atlantic and Gulf ports with transshipment at Crostobal, C. Z 


Second cup of coffee 
Coffee men like the name of the new WJZ-TV program, 
“Second Cup of Coffee,” a mid-morning program. 


PacTrans SF12/22 LA12/24 
$F12/23 LA12/26 
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Albert H. Hanemann 


223 Magazine Street 








HANEMANN & CUMMINGS 
Green Coffee 


CABLE ADDRESSES: MARYGOLD, BROMOLOGIA 


John J. Cummings, Jr. 


New Orleans 














COFFEE 





IMPORTERS 
NEW ORLEANS 


Direct Connections in Most Coffee Producing Countries 
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Christmas, 1952 


: bis year, like any other year, had its ups and downs. 
Of course, there never are enough ups, and there 

always are a few more downs than one would like. All in 
all, though, coffee and tea people can look ahead to the 
coming year with eagerness. @> T oday, in a world that 
rocks with shifting values, the comparative stability of such 
basic commodities as coffee and tea ts a source of bedrock 
strength. @) Mus real cma because tt 1s based on the 
lifetime habits of the overwhelming mazority of the 


American people. That, in a commodity, makes real 





muscle. @ As the coffee and tea industries face 1953, 
their outlook can be calmly confident. Their products, which 
contribute so much to America’s well-being, have a secure 
place. well in the forefront of American food habits. @)» 
Over steaming cups, we wish our readers a merry 


Christmas indeed! 
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- Tea Storage 


- Blending 


Reconditioning 


Repacking 








Tea Packaging for the Trade 











ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO MAIN OFFICE 


Old Slip Warehouse, Inc. 


37-41 Old Slip, New York 5, N. Y. 





WAREHOUSES AT 
67-69-71-75 FRONT ST.; 37-39-41 OLD SLIP; 38-39 SOUTH ST., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
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joint U.S. tea drives to continue, 
with direct producer contributions 





Tea promotion in the United States will be continued by 
direct contributions by the tea producing countries into this 
market, with the cooperation of the trade here. 

This new basis for industry-wide campaigns seems as- 
sured by rapidly unfolding events in the producing countries 
and the United States. 

In New Delhi, India’s Minister of Commerce, T. T. 
Krishnamachari, declared in a parliamentary statement that 
he had accepted an offer by the United States tea trade to 
promote tea in cooperation with Ceylon and other producing 
countries. 

This statement was welcomed as indicating acceptance 
by the government of India of the principle of cooperative 
tea promotion in the United States through direct contri- 
butions. 

Definite assurance has come from Ceylon that she will 
continue her support to tea promotion in this market, to- 
gether with the U. S. trade and other producing countries. 


An invitation to meet with representatives of the U. S. 
tea trade in New York City on January 12th has been ex- 
tended by Samuel Winokur, president of the Tea Associ- 
ation of the U.S.A., to India, Ceylon, Indonesia and British 
Africa. 

Word has already been received from India and from 
Ceylon that they will have delegates at the conference. 

The aim of the meeting will be to work out “the best 
administration for carrying out the joint U. S. campaign on 
behalf of all tea.” 

Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr., chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Tea Association of the U.S.A. and a 
vice president of the organization, has been on a goodwill 
tour of the producing countries. 

He is meeting with government officials and representa- 
tives of tea interests in India, Ceylon and Indonesia, ac- 
quainting them with market conditions in the U.S. and with 
the campaign of the Tea Council. 


trade mourns passing of Robert Lewis 





The tea industry in the United States is mourning - 
passing of its elder statesman. Death came to Robert 
Lewis on Thanksgiving Day at his home in Hyannis, Mass. 
He was 69. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury a leader of the tea trade 
in this country, Mr. Lewis’ 
career spanned the era which 
saw the development of the 
industry into its present 
form, with deepgoing 
changes in tea growing, 
trading, choice of types, 
packing and distribution. 

Born July 2nd, 1883, Mr. 
Lewis started his career on 
June 23, 1899, with Chase 
& Sanborn, later merged 
with Standard Brands Inc. 

He developed Tender Leaf Tea into one of the best 
known and best selling tea brands in the country. 

Aware of the need for industrywide cooperation, he was 
always active in the Tea Association of the U.S.A in 
various capacities. 

In January, 1937, he was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and was reelected to that post for a total of five 
terms, running through 1941. 

For nearly two decades he helped maintain tea standards 
in the country as a member of the United States Board of 


Robert A. Lewis 
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Tea Examiners. First appointed to that body in January, 
1930, he remained on it until the end of 1948. 

Mr. Lewis retired on August Ist, 1948, as head of the 
tea department at Standard Brands, although he served the 
company as a consultant until July Ist of the following 
year. 

As the elder statesman of the trade, enjoying the uni- 
versal respect of tea people, Mr. Lewis was invited by 
Coffee & Tea industries, formerly The Spice Mill, to 
conduct a column on tea in this magazine. In the March, 
1948, issue his first “Tea Leaves” column appeared. Since 
then his own regular contributions and those of guest 
columnists were among the most stimulating and con- 
structive articles on the tea scene to appear anywhere. 

Mr. Lewis had been ailing for several months prior 
to his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen M. Lewis; a son, 
Robert A. Lewis, Jr., who is associated with Delano, 
Potter & Co., Boston; and two married daughters. 


PMMI sets semi-annual meeting for Chicago 


The Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute will 
hold its semi-annual meeting April 18th-19th, at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, according to an announcement 
by Edwin H. Schmitz, Institute president. 

The Sheraton Hotel will be PMMI headquarters during 
the Annual Packaging Exposition, scheduled for April 
20th-23rd, 1953 at the Navy Pier. 
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Holiday Greetings 
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and best wishes to 
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# the tea trade for a 


prosperous New Year 


Cte 


JAPAN GREEN TEA 


fragrant and delightful — 


is back again 


—Ask Your Importer! 
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a practical 


program 
for tea 





The actions of the Tea Association of the U.S.A., since 
India’s withdrawal from the I.T.M.E.B. are a clear indi- 
cation of the importance attached to the continuation of 
the joint tea advertising campaign and the determination 
that it shall not lapse with the inevitable loss of all the 
benefits which are just be- 
ginning to accrue. It re- 
quired vision and determin- 
ation as well as prompt ac- 
tion to make clear the fact 
that the successful continuity 
of tea advertising in this 
country is even more impor- 
tant now than before, with 
greater cooperation called 
for to cope with the over- 
production problem now 
facing the tea producers. 

If, as we hope, a satisfac- 
tory cooperative arrangement is worked out, it will give 
the tea industry here a chance to intensify efforts to cap- 
ture an increasing share of the growing beverage market. 

Up to date, our promotion has been directed towards 
bringing tea more prominently before the consumer. 
Our slogans have invited the public to “Take Tea and See” 
what a satisfying and refreshing drink it is. We have 
even printed condensed instructions on how it should 
be made. It is almost unbelievable what appalling con- 
coctions are produced in spite of, or maybe because of, 
these directions. Consequently, we still hold the un- 
enviable reputation of being the country serving THE 
POOREST CUP OF TEA iN THE WORLD, and this 
despite the certainty that we import a large percentage 
of the better quality teas, probably more than any other 
country with the exception of Ireland. 

We import good tea and have expert tea blenders and 
distributors—but it is unusual to be served a good cup 
of tea. Where must we look for the reason for this ex- 
traordinary contradiction? Briefly there are three possi- 
bilities: r 

1. Water supply. 

Brewing methods. 
Quantity of tea used. 

I. Our water supply varies, but on the whole is purer 
than that of any other country and is superior to Canadian 
water, where a satisfying cup of tea is a by-word. Boil- 
ing water is not yet universal in restaurants but has im- 
proved as the Tea Association impresses this group with 
its importance. In the home, boiling water is used in a 
large majority of cases. 

2. The importance of correct brewing may have been 
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By BOB COMPTON, Bingham & Co... Inc. 


over-emphasized to the consumer. However, it is of prime 
import to the trade, as the finished product should be such 
that it can stand a lot of abuse and still produce a satis- 
factory beverage. The impatience of the consumer, the 
idea that tea is bitter unless it is weak, the use of open 
cups or metal saucepans for brewing, are all being over- 
come by consumer advertising. BUT the main attack 
should be spearheaded by the one move which can do more 
to overcome all these faults in the shortest possible time, 
namely— 

3. Using enough tea. This will not solve our prob- 
lems completely, but will go a long way towards doing 
so. A far better cup of tea is obtained from water which 
is not quite boiling if enough tea is used. The impatience 
of the consumer will not be so disastrous in its effect on 
the final brew if the quantity of tea used is stepped up. 
The rapid cooling of the water in an open cup will ex- 
tract more tea essence if it has enough tea to work on. 
The flavor of heat-sealed tea bags can be partially over- 
come if there is enough tea flavor. Most important of 
all, the consumer will develop a liking for tea because it 
will give him the kind of drink our advertisements 
promise. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of many examples, 
but there is one which should command the closest con- 
sideration by all tea men—the case of New England. 
This area is the heaviest tea consuming region in the 
country, not because it is inhabited by people of Anglo- 
Saxon descent, but because it is the area where the largest 
number of heavier weight tea bags are sold. 

Our attack should be: 

A. Trade education aimed at a minimum weight of 
tea per cup of at least the equivalent of one teaspoonful 
(i.e., 140 teaspoons to one pound). 

B. Practical demonstrations to show what correctly 
brewed tea is like and how easy it is to make. 

C. Instruction in cooking schools, dietician clinics, and 
for kitchen equipment designers. 

D. Constant work with high schools and colleges to 
teach the younger generation the delights and fascinations 
of a good cup of tea. 

E. Tea tasting and blending instruction classes for the 
trade. 

If a practical program along these lines is adopted, our 
industry will be the envy not only of our competitors but 
of the rest of the tea world. 


Paynes mark 50th wedding anniversary 


Friends in the tea industry are extending congratulations 
to E. W. Payne and to Mrs. Payne on their 50th wedding 
anniversary, which they celebrated recently. 
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The House of 





E stablished in 1867, the house of Lawrie has , akin east, 
THE COMPANIES’ AGENTS 
ARE SITUATED IN THE 
FOLLOWING CENTRES. 
* 
record and a wealth of experience, which has Geo. C. Cholwell & 
Co., Inc., 
40, Water Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 
of the largest Exporters of Tea from North The G. S. Haly Co. 
383, Brannan Street, 
India. SAN FRANCISCO 
7, CALIF. 


Balmer Lawriea Co., Ltd. minis eallaie 


POST BOX No. 4 CALCUTTA. 15, Wellington Street, 
TORONTO. 


Alex Lawrie Co., Ltd. Maylor Ps Led., 


1307, Burrard Street, 
St. MARY AXE, LONDON E. C. 3 VANCOUVER. 


behind its existing organisation an unrivalled 


culminated in the Company becoming one 
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the Army takes to tea 





By LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. S. KUJAWSKI, Office of the Quartermaster General 


Highlights from a seventh convention report on solid tea 
progress along an important front. The new tea urn men- 
tioned by Lieutenant Colonel Kujawski was on hand for 
sampling by conventioners. 


In checking through the pages of history, I found that, 
traditionally, the Army, since the Boston Tea Party, did not 
use tea extensively as one of its beverages until recently. 
Not until after World War I, as a matter of fact, not until 
the early 1930's, did tea assume an official status in the daily 
feeding of the soldier. Although authorized for troop issue, 
extensive use of this desirable commodity still was not made 
until recently. 

The Tea Bureau, the Tea Association and their capable rep- 
resentatives deserve much of the credit for the succssful im- 
provement in recent years of Army tea operations. 

Six years ago, as the first step in a program to increase 
the Army's acceptance of tea, the Tea Bureau sent a repre- 
sentative to the Subsistence School at Chicago. The Tea 
Bureau representative provided lecturers and demonstrations 
on the proper methods and procedures in the correct prepa- 
ration of this beverage. The classes were comprised of 
officer personnel from all Branches of the service, who in 
turn disseminated the information when they were assigned 
to field duty. The representative of the Tea Bureau lectured 
to each incoming class over a period of three years. 

As a second step in the tea improvement program, major 
improvements were effected in the Federal specification 
for tea. As many of you are aware, the Army, by law, 
must procure tea by specific requirements on a bid basis. 
The low bidder obtains the award, provided his product 
meets the requirements stipulated in the specification. 
Now that the specification has been clarified and improved 
with the help of the Tea Association through a more 
rigid expression of requirements, a better quality product 
is assured for the Army. 

However, educating the officers in the value and use of 


tea, as well as specifying a quality tea product, was by no ‘ 


manner considered the “means to the end” of fostering 
the proper use of tea. There still remained the big issue 
of determining and resolving major problems that existed 
at the soldier level. 

A survey of the Army’s tea situation indicated the need 
for a field test to develop information upon which posi- 
' tive corrective actions could be undertaken to improve the 
acceptability of tea by the troops. 

The problem resolved itself into five phases. The first 
phase consisted of reviewing and devising an improved tea 
formula; secondly, to educate the personnel in the proper 
preparation of tea; thirdly, to determine the acceptability 
and preference for tea; fourthly, to determine the ex- 
tent of the usage of tea when served with other beverages, 
and lastly, to evaluate the cost and durability of the new 
equipment employed. 
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Department of the Army 


At the Bretton Woods tea convention, Sergeant B. W. Lapierre pre- 
pares improved Army tea in the newly developed Army tea urn for 
sampling by the delegates at the meeting. 


In resolving the first phase of the problem, we are 
indebted to the Brewing Committee of the Tea Associ- 
ation, which rendered invaluable service in recommending 
an improved formula. Heretofore, in the previous Army 
recipe for hot tea, either by use of the urn or kettle 
methods, the amount of tea prescribed was eight ounces 
for each eight gallons of water utilized. The Brewing 
Committee recommended the utilization of 12 ounces of 
tea to eight gallons of water, or a 5O per cent increase. 

After completing a study of the hot tea formula, at- 
tention was then turned to the iced tea formula. The 
Army recipe again provided eight ounces of tea to eight 
gallons of water. The inconsistency of using similar 
amounts of tea for both the hot and the iced products in 
order to obtain equal servings should be immediately ap- 
parent. The Brewing Committee naturally recommended 
an increase and this increase amounted to 16 ounces of 
tea to each eight-gallons of water for 100 servings. 

In resolving the second phase of the problem, to educate 
the personnel in the proper preparation of tea, the newly 
revised formula was incorporated in a much improved 
recipe. The recipe was geared to provide three gallons of 
tea suitable for serving 200 persons when served in addi- 
tion to other hot beverages. In the procedure for making 
the hot tea, instructions were imparted as to the amount 
of hot water to be utilized for each three gallon batch, the 
use of graduated scales for proper measurement of the 
tea and water, the proper pouring and handling of the 
tea, both during and after the preparation of the beverage, 
and the proper handling of the tea on the serving line. 
Furthermore, in the recipe and instructions, information 
was imparted as to the correct handling and disposition of 
excess tea. 

The third phase in resolving the problem was to deter- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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See crucial problems facing tea 
industry in India as output rises 

Increased production of the tea crop for the first six 
months of 1952, decreased exports and lower prices present 
a crucial problem to the tea industry of India, according to 
the American Consulate in Calcutta. 

The Indian tea crop for the first six months, January- 
June, 1952, has reached an all-time high of over 190,000,- 
000 pounds, representing an increase of about 18 per cent 
as compared with the average crop of the corresponding 
period of the three previous years. 

Based on this period, the calendar year 1952 may exceed 
the 625 million pound record of 1951. 

Exports declined 13 per cent during the first half of 
1952, compared with 1951. India’s tea exports for 1951 
were 45,000,000 pounds below the 470,000,000 pounds 
allocated for that purpose by the Central Tea Board.  In- 
ternal consumption has not been able to absorb this residue 
and as a result stocks have increased and prices dropped 
iS to 50 per cent during this period. 

The decline in Indian tea prices during the first half of 
1952, a continuation of a trend begun in the lattter half 
of 1951, was not only the result of supply exceeding de- 
mand but also of the continuing low-quality. Careless 
plucking methods, developed after the last war, have con- 
tinued since, resulting in an increasing supply of poor- 
quality tea in a market where buyers have become more 
discriminating and sellers are at a disadvantage. 

Good quality tea, of which there was very little, generally 
brought good prices during the period under review, but 


poor types were neglected and their prices declined. 
While awaiting government action, the tea industry has 
recommended several measures for affording relief. They 
have advocated fixing minimum wages and abolition or 
reduction of the sales tax levied by certain state governments. 
Other demands are for reduced freight charges and the 
enforcement of several provisions of the Plantation Labor 
Act of 1951 until the prevailing price slump has passed. 


Tea Association directors approve 
new concentrate formula for iced tea 


The directors of the Tea Association of the U.S.A. have 
approved changes in the concentrate formula for making 
iced tea suggested by the organization's Brewing Com- 
mittee. 

The revised formula is: 

1. Pour three quarts (or six pints) of boiling water 
over four one-ounce ice tea bags (or two two-ounce bags) 
in a crock or stainless steel container. 

2. Let steep ten minutes, stir and remove bags, pressing 
them against the side of the container to squeeze out the 
liquid. (Brewing time might vary under certain water 
conditions. In some localities brewing time can be 
lengthened to 15 minutes.) 

3. Add five quarts of cold water to the concentrate 
fluid. The tea is ready to serve in ice-filled glasses. 

4. Keep reserve batch of concentrate in steam table (at 
to 130°) until dilution time. This will pre- 


around 125 
Do not. keep any batch longer than six 


vent clouding. 
hours. 
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tea bag counter - and - stacker 





This attachment takes the last bottleneck out of tea-bag 
production, reports Modern Packaging in its November, 
1952, issue, from which this article is reprinted by special 
permission. The device delivers counted bags in pockets, 
ready for loading into cartons. 


In the steady march toward ever-greater packaging me- 
chanization, obstacles are sometimes encountered when 
package units have been sub-divided into separately wrapped 
single portions, The product, after filling into the single- 
portion packets, is no longer free flowing for easy filling 
into the final package and, what is perhaps most significant, 
there has been introduced the necessity for counting the fill 
instead of merely measuring its weight or volume. 

Tea bags provide a clear example of this kind of packag- 
ing dilemma. High-speed machines have been developed 
for forming, filling, sealing and even tagging tea bags, but 
until very recently the output of these high-speed machines 
has had to be laboriously count-filled into cartons by em- 
ployees who served as a “‘stage” of the filling lines. 

New machinery installed in the spring of this year at 
the Boston plant of the Salada Tea Co., has substantially 
solved this problem for Salada. The machine, designed as 
an attachment for the heat-sealing tea-bagger and tagger 
combinations which Salada uses, almost entirely eliminates 
counting on the part of the packer and frees a major portion 
of the packer’s attention for the inspection function. The 
new machine, which both counts and stacks, permits a single 
packer without fatigue or stress to package the entire out- 
put of one of Salada’s duplex tea-bag machines, a job which 
formerly required two packers. 

The counting job had been performed with the ever- 
present possibility of human error, as some of the best 
packers had been found to ‘‘sense,” rather than actually 
count the carton fill. Maintaining accuracy with a great 
many machines under these conditions was naturally a con- 
stant problem. 

The counter-stacker, instead of presenting the packer with 
an unbroken stream of tea bags, presents the bags in counted 
stacks in a continuous series of open rectangular pockets, 
which move intermittently. According to carton size, each 
filled pocket takes from 16 to 30 seconds to travel across 
the open end of the machine, which allows ample time for 
inspection, removal of the filled tray of cartons and sub- 
stitution of a prepared load of empties for filling. 

Stack count may be pre-set by a simple gear change for 
either 8, 10, 12 or 16 bags, depending on which is ap- 
propriate for the carton count at the time. The stacks are 
easily picked up with a normal finger-thumb grasp, leafed 
through for inspection and slipped into a carton. 

Because the pockets are filled in two stages, stopping 
first at one and then the other of the tea-bagger’s delivery 
ports, the bags are arranged with half of each stack facing 
one way, half the other. This arrangement results in more 
even distribution of the tea within the tea bags and in more 
uniform packing. 

These new counter-stacker units now being added by 
Salada and a number of other leading tea packers were de- 
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One operator with the new counter-and-stacker mechanism now 
easily handles the entire output of a standard tea-bag machine at 
Salada, where formerly two girls were needed to count and pa 
on each machine and had to be relieved frequently for rest periods 
to maintain their efficiency. The operator is shown at the front 
of the new unit. 


veloped specifically for the tea industry and pilot models 
were tested for nearly two years in commercial production 
before being made available to the industry generally. 
Crepits: Counter-stacker mechanism and tea-bag-maker 
machines, Pnuematic Scale Corp., Ltd., Quincy 71, Mass. 


MacMelville to join George Friedman Co. 


William MacMelville will join the staff of the George 
Friedman Co., long established tea brokerage specialists in 
New York City, it has been announced by George Friedman, 
president. 

For the past five years Mr. MacMelville has been head 
of the tea department of Boukouris & Co., Ltd., well known 
New York importing firm. He came to that position after 
ten years with the tea buying department of Standard 
Brands Inc. 

For many years a member of the Brewing Committee of 
the Tea Association and presently on the Junior Board of 
Directors, Mr. MacMelville will work with Mr. Friedman 
in the firm's specialized buying and blending operations for 
the many tea accounts over the country serviced by the 
George Friedman Co. 


Irving Kent Hall dead 


Irving Kent Hall, former partner in the firm of Carter 
Macy and Co., Inc., New York tea house, died at his home 
in Brookline, Mass., at the age of 70. 

Mr. Hall, a native of Baltimore, attended Harvard Uni- 
versity and later spent several years in Formosa as foreign 
agent of the tea company. 

He married the former Helen Macy in New York in 
1910, residing there until 1931, when he moved to Scituate, 
Mass. A music enthusiast, he organized several series of 
chamber music concerts in Scituate. 

Besides his wife, five children survive. 
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Tea Movement into the United States 
(Figures in 1,000 pounds) 


Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. YEAR . . Mar. April May June Aug. Sept. 
Black 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 
Ceylon 3,432 2,209 1,784 2,457 29,394 3, 3,3 3,997 3,617 3,527 3,712 5,25 3,136 4,212 3,3: 
India 930 2,173 1,422 3,090 33,: 3, 2,942 2,579 4,645 3,312 1,667 1,752 1,982 
Formosa 3! 208 133 95 § 93 29% 281 171 128 es 19 
Java it 37 881 319 578 51 : 3 713. 735 S631 . 733 ‘ 369 
Africa 5 191 148 5 5,906 24% 116 87 121 42 33 
Sumatra 5 43 49 : i 2 5 177 368 308 380 E 148 
Congou ius Gs its , ave ee ork ae wey ree : roe 
Misc. 5! 29 75 3! 3 58 i7 13 55 
Green 
Japan 7 569 : 52 2,906 : 30 
Ping Suey ; va ye fs ; a 
Misc. 


Oolong 

Formosa 

Canton 

Sentd Cntn 
isc. 


Mixed 3 1 3 3 6 4 AE nagiget et 8 6 


-—_-__ —- 


TOTALS 6,847 5,034 6,185 3,952 6,618 84,146 8,144 7,704 7,995 9,758 8,044 6,703 8,715 6,52910,268 7,490 


Siaures cover teas examined and passed, do mot include rejections. Based on reports from U. S. Tea Examiner C. F. 
utchinson 




















Final word in tea premiums In the cartoon a grocer is showing a package to a house- 
A thoughtful reader suggests we revamp slightly a car- Wife. Our reader would put the caption this way: 

toon which appeared in a recent issue of Lipton News, “This package contains the free gift. If you want the 

house organ of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. tea, send in the boxtop.” 
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Predict larger crop in Pakistan 


Timely spring rains and liberal applications of synthetic 
fertilizers encourage crop forecast of 54,000,000 pounds of 
tea for 1952-53, it is reported by Khalid Askry, Karachi 
correspondent of Coffee & Tea Industries, formerly The 
Spice Mill. This compares with approximately 53,000,000 
pounds in 1951-52, representing an estimated increase of 
almost two per cent. 

The registered area in tea during the current tea-year, 
1952-53, subject to the regulations of the International Tea 
Agreement, does not exceed 83,000 acres as against 82,000 
acres during 1951-52, constituting an increase of eight per 
cent. The acreage includes extensions and replacements. 

A further fall in Pakistan’s tea exports has been registered 
despite abolition of the export duty. Exports of tea from 
East Pakistan did not exceed 14,000,000 pounds in the five 
months ending August, 1952, as against 17,893,347 in the 
corresponding period last year. 

With the U.K. and the rest of the principal importing 
countries having found alternative markets, it is feared 
that the carry-over this year may be high, causing the 
closing down of more tea gardens unless timely steps are 
taken to find new markets and to persuade the U.K. to im- 
port more Pakistani tea. 


India acts to offset price drop 


The government of India has announced immediate 
measures to relieve the slump in the tea industry by ex- 
empting all tea waste from excise duty until the end of 
the current financial year (March 31st). 

Deferring payment of excise duty on other teas and 
waiving advance payment of income tax by tea gardens are 
also planned. 

The government announced that it was “urgently con- 
sidering” the provision of credit facilities for tea gardens 
to tide them over present difficulties. 

The announcement accompanied publication of the report 
of the official three-man team set up to investigate the tea 
industry crisis. 


Ceylon tea crop is smaller 


The Ceylon tea crop plucked in the second quarter of 
1952 yielded 96,780,000 pounds, about 2,000,000 pounds 
less than in the like quarter of 1951. 

Tea exports in the second quarter amounted to 94,933,000 
pounds. Purchasing by the United Kingdom and Australia 
continued strong, and reached 40,718,000 and 12,238,000 
pounds, respectively. The United States took 9,529,000 
pounds of good-quality teas. 

Of particular importance in recent tea-market devel- 
opments in Ceylon is the marked decline in demand from 
the Persian Gulf area and Egypt. Those regions are regular 
buyers of low-quality teas. 


Seek U. S. market for Mozambique teas 


Mozambique tea exporters are said to be desirous of re- 
viving exports to the United States, which until the end of 
1951 purchased a substantial part of production. 

A list of Portuguese East African tea growers, packers, 
and exporters, is obtainable, for $1.00 from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 
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New York tea trade holds pre-Thanksgiving 
| party, sees 1952 tea convention slides 


Ninety members of the tea industry in New York City 
turned up at the Chateau Tavern last month for the pre- 
Thanksgiving party of The Tea Club, the local trade 
organization of which Joe Diziki is president. 

Edward Conran, of the U. S. Tea Examiner's office, 
showed slides of the 1952 convention of the Tea Associ- 


ation at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


Twelve tea men came away from the party with “‘fix- 
ings” for their families’ Thanksgiving dinners. Turkeys, 


| awarded as prizes, were won by Carl Hull, Edwin Sund- 


berg, Andrew Vinchesi, John J. Geary, Charles Walter 
and Philip Querzon. 
Six hams were also awarded to tea men at the event. 
Dinner was buffet style, with music to lend a pleasant 
atmosphere to the evening. 


National distribution for Irish tea 


A blend of Irish style tea being introduced to Americans 
by the Barney O'Brien Tea Co., New York City, will soon 
appear on grocery, supermarket and delicatessen store shelves 
throughout the country. 

“We are now starting an intensive nationwide promotion 
and publicity campaign io help retailers acquaint their cus- 
tomers with the tea,” says Gene Patrick, general manager. 
“In addition to dealer displays, we are beginning a national 
newspaper and radio advertising campaign for Barney 
O'Brien's Irish style tea. Already we have signed up for 
spot announcements on women’s radio programs on 50 
different stations throughout the country.” 


Baltimore tea importing firm adds to staff 


Martin Gillet and Co., said to be the oldest tea importers 
in the United States, established in Baltimore in 1811, an 
nounce the following additions to their organization: 
Samuel B. Irwin, board of directors; Paul Irwin, board of 
directors and vice president; and Blair Cochrane, sales 
manager. 

The company, in addition to importing and packing tea 
and coffee, manufactures a complete line of mayonnaise 
products under its House of Lords brand, as well as under 
customers’ private labels. 
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developments 


in Japan tea Christmas Greetings 


and All Good Wishes 
to the 





One of the factors in the world tea picture which has 
been crystailizing since the war has been Japanese produc- 


tion. This summary of the tea situation in that country is R C a Trade 
from a review prepared by Tea Times of Africa. e 


During the years 1881-85, average yearly production of for the New Dear 


finished tea in Japan amounted to 50,000,000 pounds. This 
figure increased to over 95,500,000 pounds in the 1930-34 
period, and by the 1935-39 period had reached 114,590,000 | 


= 


pounds. Between 1930 and 1939 the area under tea cul- 
tivation was extended gradually from 93,986 cares, and it 
is estimated that in 1939 the acreage was shared by about 


a million farmers. . , 
It is very difficult to assess what quantities of tea were ‘ § 
produced in Japan during the recent ea as a great many q HALL & LOUDON : 
farmers raised tea for their own families or for local village j TEA BROKERS 4 
consumption. The aggregate output for these sources is 

believed to have amounted to a large quantity, though no 91 WALL STREET § 
figures are available. Production ,however, fell away mainly & NEW YORK # 

as a result of the wartime adjustment effected in tea plan- 
tation acreage and the shortage of fertilizers, coupled with PRE TER AGREE OF SU Th OMe § 
scarcity of labor and fuel. During the war period—Decem- 
ber, 1941, to August, 1945—the Japanese government 
ordered and enforced a compulsory reduction in tea cul- 
tivation in order to increase the production of staple foods, 
such as rice and wheat. Tea cultivation was eventually re- 
duced by about half, producing only one-third of the pre- 
war figure. 

With the beginning of 1947, however, tea prospects 
looked brighter. Labor was no longer a problem, due 
largely to the demobilization and repatriation of the mili- 
tary forces. Merry Christmas 

(In that calendar year, 1947, 48,816,000 pounds of tea 
were produced in Japan, according to International Tea and 
Committee statistics. Production rose steadily after that— 
to 57,370,000 pounds in 1948, 71,831,000 younds in 1949, 
91,989,000 pounds in 1950.—Ed) A Happy New Year 

Until recently, Japanese teas were almost entirely green; 

(Continued on page 79) 








* 
JAPAN'S TEA AREA OUTPUT 
EXPORTS SHOW INCREASES 


The area planted to tea in Japan has been increasing CLEMENT M. HAKIM 


steadily since the war, as have production and ex- 

ports. These figures are summarized in a Bulletin of TEA IMPORTER 

Japan Tea Statistics issued by the Shizuoka Export Tea 

Association, Shizuoka City, Japan. 91 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
In 1951, the tea area reached 28,540 cho (a cho is 

equal to 2.45 acres), a steady rise from the 24,559 cho 

in 1946, although still far below the 44,504 cho in 1926. 
Production reached 11,738,652 kwan in 1951 (one 

kwan equals 8.267 pounds), while exports totaled 8,- 

927,082 kwan. 
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the Army takes to tea 


(Continued from page 65) 





mine the acceptability of tea in the field. As you know, 
the Army is not represented by a homogenous group, but 
rather, it is made up of heterogeneous races and creeds 
from all sections of the country whose tastes and eating 
habits vary. A test on a national scale was indicated in 
order to obtain a representative group reaction and a 
cross section of preferences. Accordingly, tests were con- 
ducted at five of the six Army Areas in the continental 
United States. In these observations, the use of tea was 
observed at 272 meal times, dinners and suppers, with a 
headcount of 71,147 men. There were served 5242 gallons 


of tea in conjunction with other beverages, with a daily 
rate of consumption of 9.4 ounces per man. The period 
of the test extended from August through December, 
1951, with the number of personnel participating in the 
test reaching its peak in the fall of that year. The test 
was undertaken under the supervision of the Mess Officer, 
who completed a daily report, showing not only the date 
of his observations and the men’s observations, but also the 
prevailing temperature, the number of men served, the 
type of meal furnished, the time that elapsed between 
preparation and serving of the beverage, and the number 
of gallons of each beverage prepared, consumed and left- 
over. Furthermore, after tea was served for some weeks, 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Brisk Lipton Tea has such a lively, brac- 
ing flavor—it’s no wonder more people 
drink it than any other brand. Year 
after year, constant, dependable quality 
has made Lipton America’s favorite tea. 
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Packa ging 


selecting and training 


packaging personnel 





By C. T. GENOVESE 


This article is from a talk by Mr. Genovese at the seminar 
on training programs and procedures for packaging line 
personne! at the 14th annual forum of the Packaging In- 
stitute, held recently at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. Mr. Genovese is vice president of Dunlap and As- 
sociates, Inc. 


The application of modern techniques to packaging 
personnel problems can—and has—resulted in appreciable 
savings. 

At the outset a basic principle concerning labor should 
be emphasized. Wherever an individual is doing something, 
he is acting in a particular environment—never in a vacuum. 
In a packaging operation, the environment usually 
includes automatic or semi-automatic machines as well as 
other people. We must consider the man-to-man relation- 
ships when viewing the personnel problems we wish to 
solve. What are some of these problems? 

1. Lack of human-engineered equipment. It may be that! 
a piece of packaging equipment is “perfect” from the en- 
gineer’s viewpoint. But has the human operator been 
fully considered ? 

2. Lack of understanding of job requirements. It is a 
commonly held view that if a job is simple anyone can do 
it. Would a college trained person make a good machine 
operator? 

3. Lack of good selection and placement methods. Fitting 
men and jobs can and should be a professional process. Are 
you hiring low-level employees solely on the basis of satis- 
factory health and willingness to accept the pay offered? 
Matching people and jobs on the basis of objective in- 
formation derived from aptitude testing can eliminate much 
of the guesswork in hiring and placing people in the factory. 
Psychological testing, in expert hands, can strike paydirt for 
you by increasing productivity and employee morale and by 
lowering employee turnover, training costs and accident 
rates. Tested personnel may also bring additional savings re- 
sulting from effective supervision and less material spoilage. 

4. Lack of adequate training. Because most of the jobs 
are simple it is often assumec that a minimum amount of 
observation is all that is needed for the individual to per- 
form adequately. Have you clearly indicated to new em- 
ployees what acceptable performance is and how to achieve 
it? 
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Packaging lines in the Hoboken, N. J., plant of Thomas J. Lipton. 


5. Lack of a motivating environment. Often the employer 
believes that the pay check alone is sufficient encouragement 
to the employee to turn out a day's work. Do your employ- 
ees fail to render adequate performance in spite of adequate 
compensation, Is your supervision effective? 

6. Lack of freedom for the employer to promote the most 
promising person. Modern-day industry is often faced with re- 
stricted movement within its own factory because of the 
dictates of labor. Are you in a position where a union de- 
termines who is to be promoted ? 

What can be done to solve these problems? 
some suggestions: 

1. Before installing—or even purchasing—new equip- 
ment, be sure that it is human-engineered. Make certain 
that newly designed equipment, is not viewed in a labor- 
vacuum but in relation to the operator who will run it and 
the mechanic who will keep it functioning properly. 

2. Have your personnel department analyze each job to 
determine skills, abilities and characteristics needed for 
success. 

3. Hire trained men for your personnel department or 
secure outside assistance to match men and jobs properly. 
A scientific personnel program that includes job analysis, 
comprehensive recruiting, skilled interviewing, psychological 
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aids and competent placement will pay for itself quickly. 
Successful hiring and placing is highly associated with im- 
proved productivity and stability of work-force. 

4. Train new employees adequately. Show your new 
operator what is expected of her and how each of the re- 
quirements is to be met. This should be done step by step, 
detail by detail, using language and visual aids that the in- 
dividual can fully comprehend. Take advantage of the 
services of the machine manufacturer. He knows more 
about the equipment than anyone else. 

5. Create a positive environment to keep turnover, down- 
time and absenteeism at a minimum. Survey morale to de- 
termine negative factors. Remove them. Relieve monotony ; 
provide competent supervision ; consider incentives, workers’ 
competitions, and comfortable working conditions. Take 
advantage of psychological techniques to create and main- 
tain motivation and interest. 

6. When you consider the sixth problem most of you 
probably will throw your hands into the air and say, “We 
have a union and there isn't a darn thing we can do about 
seniority.’ Change and progress are not achieved by sitting 
back and accepting the situation, Why shouldn't the union 
be educated? The union should be taught that it is to their 
advantage to have their people placed in jobs to which they 
are best suited. The principles of vocation guidance are as 
applicable to union members as they are to youngsters just 
out of school. 

Progress cannot be made without drive, motivation and 
interest. You want it and expect it from your employees. 
But you first must demonstrate it yourself. Get out and 
learn, Be willing to apply new ideas. Make changes if 
they are justified. You are the ones who must lead the way. 


Spice millings 





Spice consumption in U. S. growing, 
according to survey for 1949-1951 


Spice consumption in the United States in the years 
1949-1951 was expanding, according to statistics com- 
piled by Food Field Reporter. 

Total consumption in homes and restaurants in 1949 
was valued at $30,700,000. In 1950 the level was $45,800,- 
000, an increase of 49.2 per cent. In 1951 the consump- 
tion was valued at $46,500,000, a rise of 1.53 per cent. 

Of the 1950 total, $32,800,000 was accounted for by 
pepper, the rest by other spices. Of the 1951 figure, $31,- 
600,000 was represented by pepper. 

According to the report, in 1950 about 75 per cent of 
the spice total was sold through “combination” grocery 
stores. In 1950 and again in 1951, 62 per cent of the 
pepper and 91 per cent of the other spices were sold 
through these stores. 

Spices accounted for 0.09 per cent of all grocery store 
sales in 1949, 0.12 per cent in 1950, and 0.11 per cent in 
1951. 


ASTA’S “Golden Era Dinner” recalls 
most lavish period in American dining 


More than 150 food writers and commentators got a 
firsthand taste of what dining was like in the most 
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sumptuous period of American eating when they gathered 
at the Astor Hotel as guests of the American Spice Trade 
Association for a “Golden Era Dinner.” 

The seven-course meal was patterned on the lavish 
affairs of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, with dishes 
prepared from authentic recipes, several of them the favor- 
ites of Diamond Jim Brady, Lillian Russell and Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

A champagne reception opened the event in the Coral 
Room, after which guests went on to the huge Grand 
Ballroom, illuminated entirely by candles. 

Entertainment and an open bar tapered off the event, 
which many of the radio, TV, newspaper and magazine 
people considered the best one ever tendered by ASTA. 


Spice trade mourns passing of John Novak 


John F, Novak, president of Sokol & Co., Chicago, died 
at the age of 61 in the MacNeal Memorial Hospital. 

One of his first associations was with the Chicago Fire 
Department. Later he was in the insurance business. In 
1930 he joined Sokol & Co. as secretary of the corporation. 
Upon the death of John A. Sokol in 1943, founder and 
president of the firm, Mr. Novak succeeded to the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Novak is survived by his wife, Teresa Sokol, a son, 
Jchn S., and a daughter, Mary Ann. 


Prater heads ACS division 


Dr. Arthur N. Prater, technical director of the Gentry 
Division of the Consolidated Grocers Corp., Los Angeles, 
has been elected chairman of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Division of Agricultural and Food Chemistry for 
1953, succeeding Dr. Asger F. Langlykke, director of the 
E. R. Squibb & Sons research and development labora- 
tories, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Revive clove industry in Penang 


In an effort to encourage the revival of the clove in- 
dustry the Penang Settlement government in November, 
1951, allocated M$50,000 (M$=US$0.3267) to be used 
to subsidize the cultivation. Under the system agreed 
upon, a subsidy of M$5 is to be paid for each replanted 
tree. However, no subsidies are to be paid on trees already 
replanted or bearing. 

Even before World War II, Penang accounted for most 
of Malaya’s clove production, and as all production on the 
mainland has been discontinued since the war, Penang 
is now the only area in the Federation where cloves are 
cultivated. 

The settlement agricultural office states that Penang 
clove production will continue to decrease until 1957, 
when, it is hoped, trees planted in response to the subsidy 
scheme will come into production. 


Plant move to Teterboro completed 


Polak & Schwarz, Inc. have completed removal of their 
main manufacturing facilities in this country to Teterboro, 
N. J. The old factory site in Guttenberg, N. J., will be 
kept as a supplementary plant and warehouse. The new 
factory has been under construction for the past year, 
built to the company’s own specifications. 
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Last month Coffee & Tea Industries, formerly The Spice 
Mill, presented a report on the pepper situation in India 
from the viewpoint of a spokesman for the plantation in- 
dustries there, Valale I. Chacko. 

Here is a review of pepper trends from the viewpoint 
of the city, London’s financial center. This article is from 
a summary by The Statist. 











Spices have come back into their own during the last 
few years. After acting as the main reward which lured 
the early explorers and traders to the East, pepper, cloves 
cinnamon, nutmegs and the rest yielded their place for 
many decades to rubber, tea and other less exotic crops. It 
is therefore usually forgotten that under the hard and un- 
familiar order of postwar trading, spices have become one 
of the main commodities produced within the sterling area 
and sought after by other regions. The dollar area market 
—still the acid test of exportability even in these days when 
almost all foreign currencies are hard—has since the war 
emerged as one of the most important buyers of spices. 

In 1950 India’s spice exports earned more dollars than 
its exports of tea or any other commodity except jute. 
They also brought in more dollars than British pottery 
or machinery or South African wool. 

Pepper accounts for over half the spice consumed in 
the world. It is also much the most profitable of India’s 
spice exports, earning 80 per cent of the foreign exchange 
won by the Indian spice trade. In 1950-51 Indian pepper 
earned $29,000,000. This was twice the sum earned in 
the preceding year. But the weight of pepper sold to the 
United States had increased by only a third. 

Pepper's sudden leap to the front rank of the sterling 
area’s dollar assets has been very largely the result of the 
prices commanded during the last two years. These have 
been, by all previous standards, fantastic. 

Although postwar pepper prices have been phenomenal 
and the profits of middlemen sometimes very latge, the 
producers themselves have felt only a faint breath of the 
speculative storms which have been raging in the main 
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exporting centers. A pepper plantation, run as an in- 
vestment on commercial lines and with full cognizance of 
the economic factors involved is almost unknown. Pepper 
unlike tea, rubber or coffee, is essentially a peasant’s crop. 
It is very often a minor concern even to the peasant, who 
may combine the cultivation of a few pepper vines near 
his dwelling with some other way of earning his main 
income. Each vine yields only about half a dozen pounds 
of pepper yearly, and even this return is not won until the 
vine has been growing for four to five years in the case 
of black pepper. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the expense 
of new planting is usually long postponed and that the 
rate of production has responded hardly at all to the 
glittering rewards offered in the wholesale markets since 
the war. 

Before the war some 90 per cent of the world’s pepper 
exports came from Indonesia, where a record export of 
58,000 tons was touched. But almost all the vines went 
out of cultivation during the Japanese occupation, with 
the result that the total available for export from Indon- 
esia today is only about one-tenth of this amount. British 
Borneo and Siam have recovered more quickly from the 
occupation, and have both pushed their export rate back 
to around the prewar level. Even so, these two territories, 
together with Indo-China, will this season export a total 
of about only 3,000 tons. 

The only other large pepper-growing region in the 
world is India. The quantity of pepper available from 
India during the 1951-52 season is expected to be 16,000 
tons, as compared with 15,100 tons in the preceding 
season. This is more than three times the prewar export 
of undivided India. But it does little to make up for the 
coliapse of the Indonesian industry. 

The quantity of pepper from all sources available for 
sale on the world market during the harvesting season 
may be forecast at 25,000 tons. This will represent an 
advance of 10 per cent over the 1950-51 season, when the 
world's exportable surplus, including the contribution of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The outlook for the 1952 crop of this vital 
flavor crop is somewhat better than last 
year, according to 

this report. The 

Midwest will have 

a smaller harvest 

but the Far West 

yield will be more 

plentiful. 


A field of “row mint.” These 
peppermint plants are planted 
and cultivated in these charac- 
teristic long, well-tended rows. 


American oil of peppermint 





Of the essential oils cultivated on a commercial scale in 
the United States, oil of peppermint is one of the most 
important, with oil of spearmint, frequently grown on the 
same farms, running it a close second according to D&O 
News, external house organ of Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 

One of the most popular of all the essential oils, pepper- 
mint finds wide application in the food, confectionery, 
liqueur and pharmaceutical industries, and the United States 
leads the world in total production. From candy cane and 
after-dinner mint to liqueur to mouth wash, tooth paste and 
cough drop, oil of peppermint provides the sharp, clean, 
tangy flavor so widely enjoyed in these many and diverse 
products. 

The first peppermint plants to be imported to the United 
States came from England in the early 1800's and were 
planted in New York State. From here the plants were 
introduced into Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and finally to 
the Far West, where the climate and soil of Washington 
and Oregon made possible a rapid development of the in- 
dustry in these states. 

While today the Far West ordinarily produces a larger 
harvest, the menthol content of the oil is usually lower than 
that of the Midwest, which is still the basis for most of the 
better grades of oil. 

In addition to the states previously mentioned, California 
also produces a small quantity of peppermint oil. 

Peppermint achieves its optimum growth and oil yield 
in deep, rich, well-drained, irrigated former swamp lands 
on non-acid soils. The land must be cleaned and wind- 
breaks planted. 

Careful weeding is a primary requisite for production of 
high quality oil. Native American wild mint, which is not 
commercial peppermint, frequently invades these plantings, 
and other weeds also must be carefully controlled. 

Most planting is done in the spring and cutting should 
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be accomplished by middle or late August. A field is usual- 
ly kept in mint for three years, then the soil must be restored 
by rotating with corn, potatoes or other suitable crops. 

Harvesting should take place when the mint is in bloom 
in order to obtain best oil yield and menthol content. Pre- 
mature harvesting will produce an oil of lower menthol 
and high menthone content, which latter possess a bitter, 
harsh odor undesirable in high quality oils. Late harvesting, 
on the other hand, causes a loss of oil, as oil content de- 
creases rapidly after full bloom. 

The 1952 peppermint crop, although somewhat better 
than last year, when a large quantity of oil tested near 40 
per cent menthol content, still presents a rather similar 
situation. While all early distillations, as discussed in the 
previous paragraph, tend to be low in menthol content, 
again this year a large quantity of the crop will test not 
over 45 per cent. The Midwest, source of the best quality 
oils, has a smaller harvest this year, while the low menthol 
content oil of the Far West will be more plentiful. 

Price structure for the prime quality oil is, at present, 
being maintained, and indications are that current levels 
will prevail for several months. 

The Japanese mint deserves mention in any discussion 
of the American peppermint oil industry, due to its rather 
irregular history in the United States. With a menthol 
content of about 80 per cent, Japanese mint production is 
extremely profitable during periods when menthol prices 
are high. The species was grown successfully in California 
about 25 years ago, and was re-introduced to that state 
during World War II, when its market value was again 
high. Interest in the product dropped substantially after 
the war, when greatly increased Brazilian production 
pointed to an early decline in this country. 

At present Japan and Brazil are the principal suppliers 
of menthol. The Japanese mint oil, once the menthol has 
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been removed, is poor in flavor and not generally accepted 
for the purposes for which the American oil is used. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act requires that goods 
flavored with Japanese mint oil, or the dementholized oil, 
be labeled “flavored with corn mint’’. 

Recent work on the optimum conditions for storing pep- 
permint oil have indicated that type of container showed 
little effect on the oil, although product stored in glass con- 
tainers appeared to change the least. It was found that in 
general oil from the Midwest oxidized at a slower rate than 
from Oregon and western Washington, while oil from 
eastern Washington oxidized the most rapidly. 

Peppermint oil, while finding its primary application in 
the food, confectionery and pharmaceutical industries, also 
has some utility in perfumery. In soap and soap perfumes 
oil of peppermint finds a limited market. Also, the ses- 
quiterpenes of this oil are of interest as they contain iso- 
jasmone, an important material in the building of jasmin 
perfumes 


Essential Oil group to hold annual meeting 


The Essential Oil Association of the U.S.A., headed by 
George H. McGlynn, of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
will hold its annual meeting and election of officers at 
the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York City, early in January. 

The Scientific Section, of which Dr. Eric C. Kunz of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., is chairman, will meet to ap- 
prove new standards and specifications for the products 
distributed by the industry. 
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New wholesale price list available 


Just off the press is the latest wholesale price list of 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., for immediate release to the 
trade. The 28-page issue covers extensively every field 
of flavoring, aromatic and essential oil materials offered 
by Florasynth in its widespread national and international 
service to processors and manufacturers of food, drink, 
perfumes, creams, lotions and soaps. 

The price list is available through any of Florasynth’s 
ten offices in this country, as well as through its various 
foreign affiliates in Mexico, Canada and South America. 

Also available from any of the offices are several charts 
showing suggestions for use of designated products and 
breakdowns of specific contents in certain commodities, 
to facilitate application of such materials in a large num- 
ber of industrial purposes. 


Joseph Rudolph, D & O president, passes away 


Joseph F. Rudolph, president of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 
oldest essential oil house in the United States, died at the 
age of 55 after a short illness. 

Mr. Rudolph was born October 22nd, 1897 in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and began his business career in 1914 at the 
old Columbus Distilling Co. in Brooklyn, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 

He served U.S. Industrial Chemicals as district sales 
manager in Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago before 
becoming president of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., on July 1st, 
1948. 


Buckley marks 50th year with vanilla firm 


Edward S. Buckley, partner in the firm of Thurston & 
Braidich, importers of gums and vanilla beans is observ- 
ing his 50th year with the firm. 

Thurston & Braidich, founded in 1856, is one of the old- 
est gum importing firms of its type in the country. 

Mr. Buckley was decorated by the French government 
for his work in promoting trade relations between the 
United States and France during the hectic years of World 
War II. 

He is widely known in the vanilla bean trade and is a 
past president of the Vanilla Bean Association of America, 
Inc. 


Chester Smeltzer marks 50th year in vanilla industry 


Chester A. Smeltzer, New York City specialist in vanilla, 
is observing his 50th year in the industry. 

Mr. Smeltzer started his career in the vanilla business 
with H. Marquardt & Co., New York City importers of 
general merchandise and vanilla beans. 

He later became associated with Dodge & Olcott and 
spent some time in the French West Indies to establish 
a curing station there. Later he went to Mexico to assist 
in a new method of curing beans. 

Prior to establishing his own firm, Mr. Smeltzer was 
a partner in Dammann & Smeltzer. 

He is now gathering material for a book to be entitled, 
“Romance of Vanilla.” 
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developments in Japan tea 
(Continued from page 71) 





production of green tea increased from 86,000,000 pounds 
to 118,000,000 pounds annually in the ten-year period 
1929-39. In the years before World War II, however, the 
manufacture of black tea for the export trade began to show 
rapid expansion. The yearly production of black tea 
averaged approximately 44,000 pounds from 1926-28 and 
dropped to 25,000 pounds from 1929-31, but after 1931 
production increased sharply, and by 1937 had reached 
10,200,000 pounds—representing 81/4 per cent of total tea 
production. The war reduced black tea to its former in- 
significance, and there is at present practically no manufac- 
ture of black tea. 

(However, demand for black tea increased in Japan in 
the postwar years, a consequence of the larger number of 
American and European people living there, it is pointed 
out by S. Saigo, managing director of the Shizuoka-Ken 
Export Tea Association, in “Japan's tea exporters are on 
their own now"’, Page 38, September, 1952, issue of Coffee 
& Tea Industries. As a result, in 1949 168,000 pounds of 
black tea were imported, in 1950, 591,000 pounds and in 
‘951, 1,269,000 pounds.—Ed. ) 

Unlike the tea industry in China, tea in Japan is highly 
organized. This is not surprising, considering the develop- 
ment of Japan on western lines, but it is remarkable in view 
of the absence of large units or estates. 

Tea is grown in nearly all parts of three of the four main 
islands, but nowhere on a large scale. Cultivation is in the 
hands of farmers whose holdings can rather be reckoned in 
numbers of bushes than in acreage. About half the total 
crop and almost all the teas which are exported come from 
the Shizuoka prefecture of the island of Honshu, the city 
of Shizuoka being the center of Japan's tea industry and 
trade. 

Each small tea-producing unit in Japan forms part of a 
well-organized industry, even the smallest ‘factories’ — 
which may only be a few yards square—being well-equipped, 
invariably with electric light and power. Great care is taken 
with every process of cultivation and manufacture, and 
there exist several government experimental and research 
stations. 

A special degree of importance is attached to the selection 


of suitable planting material. The commonest method of 
planting is from selected seed, but much more is done by 
vegetative propagation, ¢.g., cutting, layering or grafting, 
than in any other country. Although most of the tea 
plucking is done by hand, a large amount of shearing is 
effected to increase considerably the rate of gathering the 
leat. 

Japanese horticulturists have developed a new tea—"North 
of the Bamboo Thicket’—which according to local con- 
noisseurs puts all other green teas to shame. It was ap- 
parently discovered accidentally by an inventive farmer in 
the 1920's, but nationwide testing and planting of the new 
tea was held up until recently. Government research men 
hope to increase acreage by 5 to 10 per cent annually by 
new plantings of this variety, and some reports claim that 
within 12 years it will represent more than half Japan's tea 
acreage. 

From 1870 to 1874 Japan's annual exports of tea 
averaged only 19,500,000 pounds. By the 1889-85 period, 
however, they had increased to between 35,000,000 pounds 
a year. The first World War favorably affected the trade, 
and during the years 1916-18 exports increased to well 
over 50,000,000 pounds annually. The principal difficulty 
encountered was to secure sufhcient tonnage. This had its 
effects on freights, which rose sharply. The cost of pro- 
duction also reached the highest point in the history of the 
industry. This higher cost, together with the evils of 
coarse manufacturing which marked the end of this period, 
worked to the subsequent disadvantage of the trade. 


Black teas 

The decade from 1919 to 1928 witnessed a marked in- 
crease in the consumption of black teas by Japan’s best 
customer, the U.S.A., with corresponding decline in the 
exports of green teas. These dropped from their prewar 
annual average of about 40,000,000 pounds and their war- 
time average of more than 50,000,000 pounds, to an average 
of abcut 17,000,000 pounds in the late twenties. 

From 1930 to 1934, with the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada as the largest markets, an average of 27,500,000 
pounds was exported annually, of which 26,000,000 pounds 
were green. The peak year was reached in 1937, when over 
54,000,000 pounds were exported, of which 38,500,900 
were green teas. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 1941, shipments de- 
clined rapidly. Japan was able to send tea only to the Yen- 
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block countries, such as occupied China, Manchukuo and 
other subjected territories, and a considerable quantity was 
given over to the military and naval forces. In 1942-44 
annual exports averaged only 4,500,000 pounds, almost all 
of which was green 

Of the 1947 exports, totalling 6,500,000 pounds, Africa 
was the largest purchaser, taking 3,500,000, the bulk of 
the remainder going to the United States. In 1948-49 
the export target of 8,000,000 pounds was exceeded, while 
the 1949 and 1950 export totals averaged almost 16,000,- 
000 pounds, the U.S.A. being the largest indvidual buyer. 
(1951 exports were 18,994,000 pounds.—Ed.) 

Prior to 1947, exports of tea were controlled by the Japan 
Tea Exporting Co., Ltd. During the 1947 season, however, 
the exporting system underwent a change. A Foreign Trade 
Department was set up under the control of U. S. Army 
G. H. Q., as a branch of the Japanese Government to handle 
exports. The policy was to return trade as quickly as possible 
to private enterprise, and as from the tea season of 1948, 
private trade was restored, Contracts resulting from direct 
negotiations continued, however, to be subject to approval by 
the Japanese Board of Trade and validation by the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers. 

With the signing of the peace treaty with Japan, the tea 
trade once again regained its full independence. 
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trends in pepper 
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Ceylon and other minor producers, was slightly over 22,- 
000 tons. But the present rate of export is still less than 
half the prewar average of 64,000 tons. 

There are signs that—barring another of the disasters 
which strew the pages of Southeast Asia’s recent history— 
pepper output will recover rapidly during the next few 
years. Tempted by high prices, new regions ranging as 
far afield as Malaya and the Lebanon are coming into the 
trade. Established producing regions—notably Banka 
and other areas of Indonesia—have witnessed a consider- 
able amount of new planting, the effects of which will 
soon be distinctly felt. It follows that Indian pepper 
growers—who have emerged dramatically from prewar 
insignificance to their present position as the suppliers of 
two-thirds of the world’s exports—cannot view the future 
without grave misgivings. For the time being, however, 
the world must continue to spread a drastically cut supply 
among a consuming public which is both richer and more 
numerous than before the war. 

The United States is by far the largest market for 
pepper exports, absorbing in an average year two-thirds 
of the world total. Practically the whole of the U.S.A.’s 
demand is for black pepper. 

The United Kingdom, on the other hand, is now using 
less than half the prewar quantity of pepper. Very small 
amounts of black pepper are used in this country in 
sausage-making and other meat processing. But the house- 
hold demand, as in most other Western European coun- 
tries, is for white pepper—produced from berries ripened 
before picking and then freed of their shells. The main 
sources of white pepper—notably British Borneo and 
Banka and othe regions of Indonesia—suffered very 
heavily as the result of the war, and the particularly acute 
shortage of this type of pepper led grinders to remove 
the shells in black and so prepare it for market as white. 
This costly expedient, known as decorticating, is no longer 
necessary now that the price of white pepper has fallen 
back more into line with that of black. 

The precipitous drop in the United Kingdom's pepper 
consumption has been largely the result of the postwar 
meat shortage, with the disappearance of much of the 
meat processing trade. It also reflects the more sparing 
use of the pepper pot, particularly noticeable in its total 
disappearance from many restaurants, now that priccs 2Fe 
so high. 

Experiments have also been made with pepper com- 
pounds, which have been licensed for sale since the end 
of the war by the Ministry of Food. These may consist 
of mixtures of pepper, chilli, ginger or other spices, with 
“body” supplied by unspiced ingredients. A satisfactory 
synthetic pepper has yet to be discovered, and the trade 
has few fears on this score. 

In spite of shortage and high prices, the volume of the 
United Kingdom's imports of natural pepper is already 
30 per cent larger than in 1949. There is room for a 
much greater expansion in the future, in England and in 
Germany and the other major European markets. But the 
sterling area growers cannot afford to stop nursing the 
North American market with all the care and fondness 
due to a very rich and wholly unexpected new customer. 
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the Army takes to tea 
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the coffee outlook 
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892 men were given questionnaires concerning their atti- 
tudes toward the serving of tea in the mess. From the 
Mess Officers’ reports, the actual rate of tea consumption 
could be gauged, and from the questionnaires, supple- 
mentary data on the men’s attitudes towards tea were 
obtained. 

The newly introduced iced tea formula found over- 
whelming acceptance: 74 per cent of all men preferred 
the new iced tea over the one previously served. The 
other expressed attitudes were that most men would like 
to have iced tea served during the summer. Of these, 
about one-sixth (15 per cent) would be satisfied with iced 
tea alone, and about one-half (53 per cent) would like to 
have iced tea and another cold beverage. Of the ex- 
pressed attitudes on hot tea, 76 per cent of all men would 
like to have hot tea served; 67 per cent wanted it served 
during the winter, 29 per cent during the summer, some 
of them all the year around. Of those who wanted hot 
tea, 83 per cent wanted it for dinner, 71 per cent for 
supper, and more than one-half wanted it for both meals. 

The survey indicated that tea was in demand. As a 
consequence, one of the tangible results of the survey was 
to increase the planned consumption of tea from 48 
pounds per 100 men per year in 1950 to 56 pounds per 100 
men per year in 1952. Although the figure of eight 
pounds increase per 100 men at first glance may appear 
small, when one projects the amount by the number of 
men in the Armed Forces, the additional consumption of 
tea becomes sizeable indeed. 


Tangible results 


Another tangible result of the survey was to consider 


the introduction of an improved tea urn. Since the tea 
industry came to our assistance, the three-gallon corrosion- 
resistant steel urn was evolved. The urn was adopted 
from a similar piece of equipment used by both the 
British and Australians who are noted tea drinkers. The 
new urn and infusor is superior for brewing tea to the 
miscellaneous equipment presently being used in Army 
messes. It is easier to maintain in a sanitary condition, 
it allows hot tea to be served directly from the urn on the 
service line, the tea is kept hotter during the serving 
period than the currently used Army stock pot. Since the 
equipment is used fer ‘rewing tea only, theschy 2cqui-‘~g 
no foreign flavors, a superior product is obtained. In 
addition, in the fabrication of the stainless steel urn, the 
cost of the item was kept well within the -realm of sound 
business practice in order that an undue amount of the 
taxpayer's dollar would not be expended on each unit. 

Test personnel was highly commendatory of the urn’s 
efficiency, but reported that the timing gauge and the 
infusor, under Army handling, were susceptible to break- 
age, and therefore improvements of these two features 
were indicated prior to any final standardization of the 
urn and its acceptance. The entire matter is now under 
gonsideration and investigation. 

One would be remiss, indeed, if one did not reflect the 
appreciation of the Department of the Army for the con- 
structive work accomplished to date by the Tea Association 
and by the Tea Bureau. 
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means any larger crop than was previously estimated. 

In the meantime, DEC announced from Rio that as of 
September 30th Brazil had a coffee supply available for 
export of 7,740,325 bags. This quantity is the amount 
liberated so far from the previous and present crops and 
the June 30th carry-over. 

Taking the crop as estimated earlier, 14,500,000 bags, 
the amount of coffee for export for the remaining nine 
months of the crop year would be 13,140,000 bags, of 
which about 700,000 would be for coastwise shipment 
and consumption at ports. 

For export to world markets, therefore, Brazil would 
have, as of September 30th, a total of 12,410,000 bags 
for the remaining nine months. This averages out at 
approximately 1,332,000 bags monthly, the same monthly 
level as last year. 

If this rate of movement is maintained, it indicates 
also that the carry-over on June 30, 1953, will be rather 
small. 


Italy as a tea market; trends in imports, 
prices reflect demand characteristics 


After the beginning of the Korean war, Italian importers 
built larger stocks than usual, but. in .the second -half of 
1951, following the fall in prices in the original markets, 
they became careful. Imports decreased and people who 
had stocks tried to get rid of them. However, the fall on 
the original markets had a repercussion on the retail prices 
in Italy only towards the end of the year. 

Tea prices changed during 1951 from importers to 
wholesale dealers from 2,000 to 2,200 lire per kilo on the 
first months of the year, to 1,700 to 1,800 lire at the end.. 

It is to be borne in mind that such prices include: (1) 
custom duties; 50 per cent of the import price (with a mini- 
mum of 450 lire per kilo); (2) exchange (or trade) tax: 
13 per cent of the import price, plus the custom duties (with 
a minimum of 190 lire per kilo). 

Retail prices changed from 3,000 lire per kilo to 2,500 
lire for tea in bulk, and from 4,500 lire to 3,500 lire for 
packed tea. 

At the end of 1951, imports resumed their normal rhythm. 
Besides, competition betweeen different firms had a remark- 
able development. Advertising which in the past only few 
tea firms used, intensified considerably. 

For the most part, Italian customers are not connoisseurs 
of tea and they are convinced that the best tea is, in every 
case, Ceylon. Many dealers pack tea of different origin 
under the brand “Ceylon,” since it is easier to sell. 


Appoints new representatives 


The Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. has appointed 
the A. W. Horton Co. as its representatives in Mexico 
and the Philippines. 

Ken Rickard has been named Southern California man- 
ager, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
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@ 8 At this writing Front Street is 
busy clearing desks and packing suit- 
cases for the trek down to Boca Raton, 
Florida, for the 1952 convention of the 
National Coffee Association. From the 
comments, the snow still around in 
the suburbs and threatened in the fore- 
casts is not making the prospect of 
Florida sunshine less attractive. 

As part of the convention movement, 

coffee men from the producing coun- 
tries and from other sections of the 
United States have been seen on the 
street. These visitors were stopping 
off on their way to Boca Raton. 
8 @ This is one coffee convention that 
won't be made more rollicking by the 
presence of Nelson B. (Baldy) Hen- 
drickson. Mr. Hendrickson sailed for 
srazil early this month on the Moore- 
McCormack liner Argentina, accom- 
panied by his wife. The purpose of th: 
trip, which will last a month or two, is 
to give Mr. Hendrickson an oppor- 
tunity to call on coffee shippers repre 
sented by his firm, Hendrickson & 
Kammer 

For Mrs. Hendrickson, it is also a 
welcome sea voyage. She underwent a 
serious operation several months ago, 
and feels the trip should do her good. 
Moreover, she will also have an op- 
portunity to call on the many friends 
she made in Brazil when she was with 
Mr. Hendrickson during the period he 
was stationed there. 

8 ® Ralph Lombardi, well known on 
Front Street, is now with Machado & 
Co. as a member of the sales force 

Mr. Lombardi had been associated 
with Standard Brands for 12 years, and 
was with Nash, O’Brien & McMahon 


for six years. Before going to Macha- 
do & Co., he had been with Hendrick- 
son & Kammer. 

As part of its program of expansion 
in coffee, Machado & Co. has opened 
new offices at 88 Front Street. This 
is in addition to its main offices at 115 
Broad Street. 
® 8 Some moves have taken place on 
Front Street. The Gordon W. Voelbel 
Co., Inc., has moved from 103 Front 
Street to new offices at 105. 

Max J. Hoffman has also moved 

from 103 Front Street to new and im- 
proved headquarters at 129. 
@® @ The East Asiatic Co., Inc., is tak- 
ing over the entire building at 103 
Front Stret. The need for additional 
space was made necessary by the com- 
pany’s expanding coffee operations. At 
the same time, some of the firm's com- 
modity operations in New York will 
be consolidated there. Activities in 
rubber, however, will still be conducted 
from the 19 State Street offices. 

Gustav Wedell has been named presi- 
dent of the East Asiatic Co., Inc., suc- 
ceeding Rasmus Hanson, who is_ re- 
tiring, according to an exclusive press 
time report to this department. 
® ® Visiting the coffee trade in this 
country and Canada has been Cedric H. 
Baskerville, of S. A. Comercial E. 
Johnson, well known Santos shippers. 

Mr. Baskerville spent three weeks 
in the New York area, making his 
headquarters at Cargill & Dennison, 
his firm’s representatives in the East. 

Accompanied by John G. Cargill, Mr. 
Baskerville visited Boston, Montreal 
and Toronto. 

Ar part of his observation of the 


coffee picture here, Mr. Baskerville also 
visited Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans. 

In Southern California his headquar- 
ters were at the offices of the W. H. 
Kunz Co., Los Angeles, in San Fran- 
cisco at the S. L. Jones Co., and in 
New Orleans at Hanemann & Cum- 
mings, representatives of the Santos 
shippers in the respective areas. 

Mr. Baskerville was planning to sail 

for Brazil from New Orleans on a 
Delta Line ship at the end of Decem- 
ber. 
® ® Elected to membership in the New 
York City Green Coffee Association 
were Mark L. McMahon, Edward Mey- 
er Co. and R. C. Wilhelm & Co., Inc. 
@ @ Edward Meyer has established a 
green coffee brokerage and agency 
office at 82 Wall Street, where he will 
specialize in Venezuelan, Colombian 
and Santo Domingo coffees. He was 
formerly with Meyer & Co. for 13 
years and before that was associated 
with Sprague & Rhodes for nine years. 
8 @ The name and goodwill of R. C. 
Wilhelm & Co., Inc., has been pur- 
chased by Michael R. Caluzzi, who has 
been associated with Nortz and Co. and 
Otis, McAllister. The Wilhelm firm, 
Mr. Caluzzi explained, will conduct a 
green coffee jobbing business from 
offices at 129 Front Street. 
8 8 Joseph B. Martinson, Jr., of Jos. 
Martinson & Co., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the coffee division in 
the $4,000,000 current Greater New 
York Appeal of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, it was 
announced by Edward J. Noble, gen- 
eral chairman of the campaign and 
chairman of the boards of the Life- 
saver Corp. and the American Broad- 
casting Co. 
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By MARK M. HALL 


®8 8 Importers continue to report that 
the market is still quiet 
buying on a conservative basis and for 
immediate needs only Where they 
once bought Centrals several months in 
advance, they are now buying for near- 
by shipment, Roasters apparently have 
no fear of being caught short, or of 
any sudden spurt of the market, be- 
cause importers have an ample supply 
of spots on hand, which they are glad 
to sell Actually the total imports of 
coffee to the Pacific Coast are running 
a little ahead of last year, so business 
is not worse. It just seems so. 

The struggle between the roasters 
on the other hand, trying to hold prices 
down, and the producers, trying to push 
them up, seems to be a question as to 
which side can hold out the longest. 
So say some of the men on California 
Street 

The trade is probably still feeling the 
effects of the strike, when extra buying 
took place to make up for stocks held 
on ships laid up in the bay. 

Restrictions on movement of coffee 
in Brazil would have a tendency to 
slow up the movement and build up 
reserves Roasters, knowing that a 
steady flow to shipping points is thus 
brought about, would not feel it neces- 
sary to buy in advance to protect their 
needs. It is also reported that there is 
less of the higher grades of coffee flow- 


Roasters are 


ing into the San Francisco market. 
On the other hand, it is reported that 
roasters are doing a good business, and 
leaders in the trade are moving into 
top positions 

® 8 George Witt, general manager of 
the National Tea Packing Company, 
New York, addressed the last meeting 
of the Western States Tea Association. 
He brought greetings from the Nation- 
al Tea Association His subjects 
touched on the possibility of producing 
countries helping directly in the pro- 
motion of tea in this country, in view 
of the withdrawal by India of support 
for the International Tea Market Ex- 
pansion Board. 

He said that the hot tea program was 
going forward as planned, but there is 
nothing definite as to iced tea in 1953. 

On the whole he was optimistic, and 
he felt that the producing countries 
would work out their problems in time. 
Among the guests at the luncheon was 
Stephen F. Hall, local freight man for 
the Isbrandtsen Line, one of whose 
ships, the Flying Cloud, is bringing in 
a load of tea to San Francisco packers. 
Another visitor was Stan Brand, of the 
L. L. Raymer Co., Seattle. 

@ es W. Allan Ehrhardt, of Alexander- 
Balart Co., was one of ten prominent 
businessmen selected from all parts of 
the country to be the guest of Dan 
Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, in a 
trip to look over the naval installations 
on the Hawaiian islands. From the 


Alameda Navy Base, Allan flew to 
Long Beach and there boarded the 
U.S.S. Rochester which, after all sorts 
of maneuvering, landed in Pearl Har- 
bor six days later. There they were 
shown the installations, and later went 
on to Oahu, Barber’s Point, Ford 
Island and other points of interest. One 
of the great moments of the trip came 
when the party stood on what was left 
of the battleship Arizona, sunk by the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor and now a 
national monument. The party flew 
back on the great plane Mars. Every- 
thing was done by the Navy to make 
the trip enjoyable as well as inform- 
ative. 

@ @ Harry D. Maxwell, of Hard and 
Rand, Inc., recently returned from his 
European trip, but he expects to leave 
soon tor New York to spend a week 
there with his wife and then fly to 
Boca Raton. 

Regarding Europe, Harry said that 
political, industrial and economic con- 
ditions in France, Italy and Western 
Germany have shown tremendous im- 
provement since his last visit in 1947. 
There is, however, inflation in France. 
He found Madrid a very beautiful city 
with wonderful hotels and restaurants. 
It is a great showplace and is attracting 
many tourists. American dollars can 
buy more there than in most countries 
in Europe. 
® ® Clarence Hennessey, of Naumann, 
Gepp & Co. of Santos, made a some- 
what extended stay on the Pacific 
Coast, accompanied by his wife and his 
wife’s mother, and returned by plane 
last month. The Weldon H. Emigh 
Co. is the Naumann, Gepp representa- 
tive on the Pacific Coast. 
® ® Leon Israel, Jr., president of Leon 
Israel & Bros., Inc., made a flying trip 
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to San Francisco and spent a couple of 
days at the local office. 


@ 8 John E. Duff, head of the San 
Francisco office of Leon Israel, is still 
in Europe. He has been having a very 
fine time on the French Riviera and 
was next reported on his way to Rome 


®@ @ Ed senior and Ed junior, of E. A. 
Johnson & Co., will fly to Boca Raton 
together. They will stop off at New 
Orleans for a short visit. 


@ @ The San Francisco Coffee Club 
held its Christmas party at the Cali- 
fornia Country Club. Chairman of the 
event was Douglas Wood, of J. Aron 
& Co. Assisting him was Bill Rowe, 
of the Bunge Corp., Hal King, of J 
Aron & Co., Bill Budge, of Folger’s, 
Bill Fennerin, who is with Harry Max- 
well. There was golf, dinner and enter- 
tainment which lived up to the usual 
reputation of the club’s Christmas 
parties. 

@ ® Fred Ruhland, of the C. G. Cam- 
bron Co., is back on the job after re 
covering from a recent operation. 


8 ® According to G. Stanley Evans, 
Statistician of the Harbor Board, Port 
of San Francisco, the tonnage of coffee 
coming into the harbor in 1952, in- 
cluding the month of October, totaled 
111,739 tons, as compared with 116,692 
tons for 1951. October, 1952, saw 7,- 
298 tons, as against 13,921 tons in 1951. 

This trend is counter to the Pacific 
Coast trend which shows 2,580,420 
pounds through to the middle of No- 
vember and 2,547,789 for a like period 
in 1951. 


@eM. J. B has completed negoti- 
ations for a long term lease on property 
adjoining their plant on Third Street. 
The addition will give them 23,000 
square feet and will be used for needed 
storage and warehouse space. 


St. Louis 
By LEE H. NOLTE 


ee At a regular meeting of the St. 
Louis Coffee Club, Dana Brown, general 
manager of the General Coffee Co., 
showed a color movie taken by him of his 
trip in the spring of this year through 
South and Central America. 

It was a very interesting travelogue 
and covered 13 countries. Mr. Brown 
narrated his film, which ran about 45 
minutes. The club greatly appreciated 
Mr. Brown’s kindness in bringing the 
picture to us. 

A short memorial service at the next 
meeting was held in memory of George 
Johnson. He was a charter member of 
the Club and maintained a coffee broker- 
age office in this market for a number of 
years. We looked upon George as the 
dean of coffee brokers. He will be greatly 
missed at our meetings, as well as in the 
trade. 

The Christmas party for the ladies will 
be held at the Sheraton Hotel. As usual, 
another big evening is promised by the 
entertainment committee. 
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By W. McKENNON 


@ ® Presentation of awards to Sam 
Caro, W. C. Beck and C. E. Schmidt 
for being the three top campaigners 
for new members in the Board of 
Trade membership drive was a feature 
of the recent Exchange party. Each 
member of Frank B. Johnston's win- 
ning team received a prize. Vice Presi- 
dent Chas. A. Nehlig presented the 
awards. Vice President A. C. Cocke 
sent a telegram expressing his con- 
gratulations and regret for being un- 
able to attend. Eighty-eight new mem- 
bers were added to the rolls, bringing 
the total membership close to the 400 
mark. 


eeawW. C. Englisbee, of Ruffner, Mc- 
Dowell & Burch, New Orleans, is on a 
business trip through Central America. 


® ® Recent additions to the coffee family 
include a son born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Muller, and a daughter to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed J. Ganucheau, both of 
J. Aron & Company, Inc. 


8 8 A reception at International House 
marked the 30th anniversary of the Alcoa 
Steamship Co. Among those attending 
were Governor Robert F. Kennon; Robert 
E. Elliott, president of International 
House; O. B. Cloudman, Alcoa traffic 
manager; A. Miles Pratt, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
area; and H. L. Belle, Alcoa operating 
manager. Southern division manager of 
Alcoa, William H. Trauth, was ill and 
unable to attend. On its 30th birthday 
the line operates 40 ships serving 59 
ports. 

8 @ Bob Welker, of the local Otis, Mc- 
Allister offices, and Mrs. Welker, are 
accepting congratulations on the birth 
of their son. 


#8 C. H. D’Antonio, who imported his 
Doberman Pinscher, Egon von Wellborn, 
from Germany a few months ago, entered 
him in the special show here, winning 
first in the open class and in the utility 
class. In another show the Pinscher came 
in second in the utility class and has just 
one more qualifying score to finish train- 
ing in utility under the American Kennel 
Club classifications. 


@ 8 Al Bonnett, of Otis, McAllister, is 
visiting the local office in New Orleans. 


@ @ Friends and acquaintances were very 
happy to see L. W. Seeman, of the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., visiting his office 
recently after being absent for some time 
duc to illness. 

ee W. D. Roussel was in New York 
recently, where he attended a meeting of 
the NCA board and executive committee. 
® 8 William R. Amthor, of Daglio and 
Co., San Salvador, spent a few days in 
New Orleans, making his headquarters 
at Zander and Co. 

@ @ Felix Vaccaro, after a two-week 
bout with shingles and pleurisy, is back 
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at his offices. He was stricken while 
fishing. Treatment with several antibi- 
otics controlled the inflamation 

® ® Dick Pool, of the Spray Coffee and 
Spice Co., Denver, was a recent visitor 
in the trade here. 

@ @ Ed Suarez, of the Suarez Coffee Co., 
Gulfport, Mississippi, visited in New Or- 
leans, making his headquarters at H. L. C. 
Bendiks, Inc. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Suarez. 

@@ A number of New Orleans coffee 
firms were represented at the Southern 
Coffee Roaster’s Association fall meeting 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 

@ @ Webster Marks, of Zander and Co, 
has returned from a trip through the 
southwest territory 

® ® [avid Kattan was chosen to repre- 
sent the Export Manager’s Club of New 
Orleans at the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York. He was on the 
panel and took part in the forum on 
current trade questions. 

@ 8 Otis McAllister has expanded their 
offices here and their present address 
reads: 315-317 International Trade Mart. 


Vancouver 
By R. J. FRITH 


ee TH. Estabrooks Co., Ltd., proces- 
sors and packers of Red Rose Tea and 
Coffee, moved their Vancouver warehouse 
and offices to 2779 West Fourth Avenue. 
The Vancouver branch now has a new 
manager, Martin J. Sheridan, who came 
out from Winnipeg to succeed Morris 
Howlett, who has gone to the company’s 
Winnipeg offices. 
@ @ Ernie J. King, tea and coffee buyer 
for the W. H. Malkin Co, Ltd. Van- 
couver, has been elected vice president 
of the British Columbia division of the 
Tea and Coffee Association of Canada. 
Arthur Irish, of the Arthur Irish Co. 
Ltd., tea and coffee brokers, was elected 
a director of this division. 
@ ®8 Henry Schmidt, coffee department 
manager for Nabob Foods, Vancouver, 
returned from a Toronto and Chicago 
trip just in time to get in a happy week- 
end with three kindred spirits at a shoot- 
ing party in Mount Vernon, Washington. 
The party consisted of Mr. Schmidt, 
Royal Frew, of Wason Bros., Inc., Carl 
Lincoln, of Otis, McAllister, and John 
Castleman, National Grocers’ coffee ex- 
pert. It was a duck shooting proposition 
on a nearby lake, and they all got their 
limit. 
@ 8 The W. H. Malkin Co. Ltd, tea 
blenders and coffee roasters, expect to 
have another new warehouse completed 
soon, this one at Prince George, B. C. It 
will be the largest in British Columbia’s 
north country. 
® 8 Canadian spice grinders and food 
flavoring experts have high hopes that 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Suppliers, consumers profit from coffee breaks 





Employees aren't the only one who are getting a break 
from the coffee-break. These fast-spreading time-out-for- 
coffee periods are proving a boon to suppliers as well as 
consumers of the beverage. 

In Chicago, for example, the profit potential in an 
industrial coffee service was good enough to lure a well- 
known can concern—Vacuum Can Co.—into the business. 
Today this firm operates the services as a separate—and 
profitable—division of the company. 

In New York City, two years ago, Schrafft’s restaurant 
chain moved tentatively into the business, began opera- 
tions on a small scale by dispensing daily coffee to a 
single firm: Mutual Life Insurance Co. The idea paid 
off, and Schrafft's coffee-break ‘sideline’ is now a bustling 
business, with a growing clientele among Manhattan's 
office workers. 

Vacuum Can got into the coffee-break business as a 
result of the repeated requests it received from Chicago 
othces for five-gallon containers. 

‘Why this sudden demand for the big cans?” wondered 
sales manager Robert Blair. 

More and more curious as the requests continued, Mr. 
Blair decided to look into the matter. The containers, of 
course, were wanted by various companies to dispense 
coffee to their employees. When Blair discovered that 
these firms were also having some difficulty in obtaining 
the coffee, at the time they wanted it, Vacuum began its 

Industrial Hot Coffee Service.” 

The Service started operations modestly with a daily 
distribution of about 37 gallons of coffee a day. Demand 
spurted upward steadily, and today Blair's Hot Coffee 
Service dispenses 1100 gallons (22,000 cups) of the 
steaming beverage daily. 

The Service now boasts some 200 companies as cus- 
tomers, with coffee orders ranging from three to 75 gal- 
lons a day. Price: 80 cents a gallon for black coffee, 
$1.00 a gallon with cream and sugar. Paper containers 
are sold practically at cost. 

Unlike Schrafft’s, which serves pastry with its coffee, 
Vacuum confines its service to coffee alone—and finds 
plenty of takers. Further, it does no dispensing of the 
beverage, but simply fills clients’ coffee needs via faucet- 
fitted stainless steel vacuum containers. To provide for 
cases where the coffee is not served immediately after 
delivery, Vacuum developed an electrical tube insert 
capable of keeping the beverage hot for as long as 12 
hours. 

The Service operates on a small budget, and covers a 
12-square-mile area with three two-man trucks and one 
truck, Only 11 employees are required to 
handle the entire business. 

In addition to selling coffee to its Chicago customers, 
Vacuum’s Coffee Service division has a franchise plan 
under which it will supervise the installation of equip- 
ment, instruct personnel, provide advertising and_ sales 
help, furnish supplies at a discount, and make periodical 
plant inspections. The fee for this service runs from 
$500 to $1,500, which covers royalties for the first year. 
Royalties thereafter are at the rate of a cent a gallon. 

Blair estimates that the cost for an installation capable 
of brewing 100 to 150 gallons of coffee a day is $10,000. 
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one-man 


COFFEE & TEA 


Schrafft’s coffee-break business, while similar to Vacu- 
um Can’s operation, differs principally in that the restau- 
rant firm serves as well as delivers the beverage. Mobile 
wagons, equipped with large coffee urns and paper cups, 
pastry, sugar, cream, wooden spoons, and napkins, keep 
corridor or desk-side service fast, efficient, and neat. 
Trimly dressed waitresses accompanying the wagons dis- 
pense the beverage and collect on the spot. Coffee costs 
12 cents per cup, a piece of Danish pastry the same. 

Schrafft clients not only find the service an excellent 
morale-builder, they also credit it with achieving sub- 
stantial monetary benefits as a result of the time saved 
when coffee is served on the premises. Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, for example, which was 
Schrafft's first coffee-break customer, estimates a labor 
saving of approximately $260,000 since the service started 
two years ago. 

Other New York City firms whose daily coffee-breaks 
are putting additional profits in restaurateurs’ pockets 
include the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., with some 500: 
customers daily, the Texas Co., the American-Arabian 
Oil Co., and Look Magazine. 

A much smaller organization than Mutual Life, Look 
has nevertheless also proved to be a good mid-morning 
restaurant customer. Starting the day after Christmas, 
1951, with a daily sales total of $20 to $25, in less than 
five months its coffee-break business climbed to approxi- 
mately $40 a day. Look credits the practice with achiev- 
in an annual labor saving of at least $10,000. 


coffee clubs bring added business 


Hotel and restaurant managers who are looking for 
new ways to increase revenues in these days of inflated 
cests might find a novel Mobile, Alabama, innkeeper’s in- 
novation a profitable one. 

The idea, a goodwill-builder as well as a money-getter, 
is based on the coffee-break habit that has recently been 
spreading so fast throughout business and industry (ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the firms polled in a recent 
nationwide survey instituted their coffee time-out periods 
only since the start of World War II). 

Mobile's Battle House is the hostelry which is making 
this growing coffee-break habit pay off—in new friends 
and new business. The hotel “sponsors” a group of 
Mobile coffee clubs: informal gatherings of businessmen, 
secretaries, shipping and shipbuilding personnel, who 
convene in the dining room daily to sip coffee and talk. 

The clubs have no organization, and no dues or fees 
are levied. Their sole purpose is social: a cup of coffee 
and a little relaxing conversation. 

Battle House “sponsorship” actually consists of nothing 
more than making the groups welcome—from 8:30 a.m. 
through to the small hours of the next morning (for the 
city’s night workers)—and keeping hot coffee constantly 
on tap. The coffee sells for ten cents; the average tip is 
a nickel. 

According to Leon Waite, manager of Battle House, 
the coffee clubs are “good business.” The daily ‘‘coffee 
klatches,” he says, stimulate conversation and camaraderie, 
and the get-togethers consequently “make friends for the 
hotel.” 


and The Flavor Field 


INDUSTRIES 





By JOE ESLER 


@eR. C. Can Co, reports its new 
plant at Page and Price Avenues pro- 
gressing rapidly; they hope to be in by 
the end of the year. The new plant 
in Rittman, Ohio, is now occupied. It 
is equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery for giving prompt _ service. 
Russell Kamp is manager of the new 
Rittman plant. 


@ @ james H. Forbes Tea & Coffee 
Co., St. Louis, will celebrate its 100th 
anniversary during 1953. Company plans 
a bang-up celebration for the big event 
John W. Onken is sales manager. 


@ @ Jewel Tea Co. is building four new 
supermarkets; one in Palatine, Ill. in 
northwest section; another in Mt. Pros- 
pect, the third in Fox Lake, and the 
fourth at 108th St. and Ewing Ave. on 
the far southside of the city. 


@ 8 National Tea Co. is building a 
super market at 128th and Halsted St. 
on the far southside 


@ 8 Curtis E. Maier, general manager 
of Continental Can Co. research de- 
partment, has been named chairman of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology's 
food engineering council. Seven new 
members were added to the roster at 
the last meeting. 


® @ Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
Consolidated Grocers Corp. left for an 
extended European tour. He will make 
a survey overseas with the purpose of 
expanding the company’s business to 
Europe. 

® ® Kroger stores are using Cory Glass 
coffee makers in their premium tie-ups. 
It has been so successful in Chicago, 
they are planning to do the same in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


@ eH. M. Steele and E. M. Steele plan 
to retire from the business at an early 
date and firmly deny any report that the 
company is to be sold. H. P. Steele, Ir. 
is president of the company at this time 
and other executives will take over the 
duties of H. M. and E. M. Steele, when 
they retire. 
* * * 

If you're not pressed for time—or any 
of the other ingredients—Gaelic coffee 
might be one of the new things you'll 
try many more times than once. 





Ask us about 


Johnny-on-the-Spot 
the One and Only 
Single Unit, 
Portable Urn 

that Boils Water 
and Brews Coffee 
At Its Very Best. 

By the Mokers of the 
famous Wet-Strength 
Filter Papers and modera 
fittings for urns from 

1 to 150 gallons. 


TRICOLATOR COMPANY, nc 


321 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK 8, N. J. 
DECEMBER, 1952 


Southern California 
By VICTOR J. CAIN 


8 8 Weldon Emigh, accompanied by his 
charming wife, Lolita, came to Los An- 
geles for a dual purpose. Weldon spent 
much of his spare time calling on the 
trade. However, the main reason for 
coming down was to root for the Cali- 
fornia “Bears” in their game against the 
Southern California “Trojans.” Also, 
their future son-in-law, Don Kruger, was 
to play in the game, and they wanted to 
give them the support of a “Bear” fan, 
which as things turned out was much 
needed. 

8 8 Commodore and Mrs. Bob Lee, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, in the company of Mr. and 
Mrs. K. C. Tripp, vice president of the 
Pacific Coast operation, spent a week in 
Los Angeles attending the annual con- 
vention of the Propeller Club. 

8 @ Walter Dunn, of Otis, McAllister, 
accompanied by his wife, took the old 
trail to Las Vegas in the quest of a va- 
cation and some of those lucky numbers. 
Walter reported that it was a very nice 
place to spend a vacation. 

@ @ Andrew S. Moseley, president of 
Breakfast Club Coffee, Inc., has an- 
nounced that his firm has purchased the 
Mission Coffee Co. from W. H. Kunz. 
The deal took into consideration the plant, 
machinery, truck and restaurant equip- 
ment, routes, and goodwill. This firm has 
enjoyed a hearty business in Los Angeles 
since 1910. Andy plans for Lorrie and 
Dick Moseley to operate out of that plant 
in the immediate future. 

® ® Jack Arnold, of the Huggins- Young 
Co., along with his wife Betty, have 
taken off on a trip to Detroit to pick up 
anew car. They intend visiting with rela- 
tives and friends in the Midwest, thence 
motoring back to Los Angeles at their 
leisure. , 

® ® Information has been received from 
a very good authority that K. C. Tripp, 
vice president and general manager of 
Moore-McCormack Lines, has taken on 
a new and greater assignment. He will 
leave for South America to take over 
his duties as vice president in charge of 
the whole South America area. Of course, 
he will be accompanied by his lovely 
wife, Edith. We all wish them a “bon 
voyage,” but hope his stay in South 
America won't be too long. K. C. will 
be sorely missed on this Pacific Coast. 
ee W. B. (Beck) Rowe came to Los 
Angeles to call on the trade and attend 
the wedding of his sister, Berta, at La- 
guna Beach, Calif. Also present for the 
same affair was his dad, Bill Rowe, of 
the S. & W. Coffee Co. 

@ @ There have been rumblings around 
town that Haas, Baruch & Co. has been 
purchased by the Smart & Final Co. (As 
yet there has been no public announcement 
of this deal, but it is known to be a fact.) 
It is understood that S. & F. will close 
both their Glendale and Wilmington plants 
and move their entire operation over to 
the present location of Haas Baruch & 
Co. Also, it is believed that they will 
take over the trade name, Iris, and con- 
tinue it in production. 


® 8 Roy Farmer, Ir., has closed out his 
pigeon racing season with great success. 
The last race gave him the club trophy, 
and he will now continue training his 
birds for the races which are to come up 
starting April, 1953. 


Vancouver 
(Continued from page 85) 


their Federal government may relent on 
some of those high taxes on spices. Wes 
Shannon, western director for the Cana- 
dian Spice Association, has a progress re- 
port on this. It is to the effect that Fi- 
nancial Minister Douglas Abbott has 
promised serious study of the claims made 
by the spice grinders. 

® @ Henry Schmidt, manager of coffee 
for Nabob Food Products, Ltd., Van- 
couver, is attending the coffee conven- 
tion at Boca Raton, Florida. He flew 
there and plans to be back in time to 
spend Christmas with his family. 

® @ Clarence Effinger of the San 
Francisco office, W. R. Grace & Co., 


came up to see some of his Canadian 


friends in coffee business. He reports 
business good all along the Coast. 

@ @ Harry D. Maxwell, of Hard & 
Rand, San Francisco, was another visi- 
tor to Vancouver. He was in con- 
ference with Arthur Irish & Co., Ltd., 
his company’s Canadian representatives 
@ ® Lindsay, of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, has opened a Canadian 
office for his bureau at Montreal. This 
is being set up in the interest of the 
Canadian trade and it is the Bureau's 
intention to work closely with the in- 
dustry on this side of the line. 

® 8 Coffee prices are easier in Van- 
couver, and lots of it have changed 
hands. There is no break, though, in 
the coffee market. In tea, prices of 
some commons dropped from 90 cents 
to 80 cents almost overnight. Grades 
previously selling wholesale at 74 cents, 
now are offered at 56 cents. But really 
good Darjeelings still command a price. 
The market will take all the good 
Darjeeling, of the true “muscatel” look, 
at $2.50 retail. But low grades are 
definitely down in price. 

@ @ Trevor F. Arkell, a director and 
manager of operations, Nabob Food 
Products, Ltd., Vancouver, has an- 
nounced his resignation from the firm, 
with which he was associated for some 
20 years. It was understood that Mr. 
Arkell is entering business on his own. 


BETTER COFFEE 


can be made in 
Clean Equipment 


Write for a sample 
package of 


COFFEE URN 
CLEANER 


WALTER R. HANSEN 
P.O. Box 91, Elgin, Illinois 


























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Single Column 
$11.00; 3” 
Situations Wanted: 5e¢ 


COMPLETE—MOST MODERN 
COFFEE MACHINERY 


FOR SALE PIECEMEAL 
immediate Delivery 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


2—Burns Thermalo Model 23R gas-fired 
Batch Coffee Roasters, with auto- 
matic Stoners, Stirflex Cooling Trucks 
and Blowers. Fully automatically con- 
trolled. 

Burns Thermalo Continuous gas-fired 
Roasting and Cooling Unit. Hardly 
used. Like new. 

Automatic Hoepner type B-3, B-4 and 
B-6 Net Weighing Coffee Packaging 
Units, with Shaker Attachments 

Pneumatic Scale Co. automatic Screw 
Cap Capper with Hopper Cap Feed. 

2—Burns drum-type 10-side hexagon 
Coffee Blenders. 

Gump and Caldwell Bucket Elevators 
and Feed Conveyors. 

Burns Sample Coffee Grinder. 

Burns Sample Coffee Roaster. 

109 Ib. Coffee Filling Machine. 

50—Lansing Hopper Trucks with bottom 
discharge. 


Inspection Can Be Arranged 
By Appointment 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect 
For Further Details and Quotations 


THE WARFIELD COMPANY 


(In Liquidation) 


536 W. 22nd St,, Chicago 16. Ill. 
Phone No. Cana! 6-4000 














FOR SALE. Newest style BURNS No. 26 
Coffee Granulator, adj, for every grind, 500 Ib. 
apace guaranteed perf. operating condition, 
$500.00, including hopper, extra new parta. 
Call or wire Buckner Equip. Co., 2532 8 
Wabash, Chicago, Danube 6-1344 


FOR SALE, Burns 4 bag Jubilee roast - 
ers complete with coolers and other neces- 
sary equipment for complete coffee roasting 
Located Somerville, Mass. Address inquiries 
to Consolidated Food Processors, Inc., P. O 
Rox 7131, Chicago 80, 11 


FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale 60/min 
Packaging Unit 2—Jabez Burns 4-bag 
Coffee Roaster, complete with blowers, ex- 
hausters, cooling trucks; Standard Knapp 
Auto Gluer-Sealer & Comp. belt; 1—Model 
A & 1 Model B Transwraps; 2—6” Bright- 
wood Box Machines, m.d.; Roball Sifters; 
Mikro Pulverizers; Mixers up to 7,000 Ibs 
Partial listing What have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 16- 
19 Park Row, New York 38, BArclay q- 
0600 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED: Packaging Line, Ladies. Cap- 
per, and Mixer. Address Box 147, care of 
Coffee and Tea Industries. 


Learning the technique of coffee roasting is 
easy with a copy of THE COFFEE MAN'S 
MANUAL, $2.50. Write The Spice Mill, book 
dept., 106 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Abbo Jr., & Hnos., Tito 
American Can Co. ....... 
American Coffee Corp. . 
American Export Lines 
American President Lines 
Anderson, Clayton & Cia. Ltda. 
Argentine State Line 

Aron & Co., Inc., J. 


Balmer, Lawrie & Co. 

Balzac Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Bayer & Co., O. F. 

Bendiks, Inc, a ek we 
Bennett & Son, Wm. Hosmer : 
Bickford & Co., C. E. 

Bott & Co., George P. 
Boukouris & Co., Ltd: 
Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc. 
Burns & Sons, Inc., Jabez 


Carret & Co., Inc., J. E. 
Carswell, Walter B. 
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Comercial Antonio Perez, S. A. 
Com. e Exp. Barros S/A 
Companhia Financiadora 

Com. e Exp. 
Companhia Prado Chaves Exp. 
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Continental Can Co, i 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., “Inc 
Cup Brew Coffee Bag Co. 


Dammann & a, Inc. 
D'Antonio & Co., C. 

De Hope Goldschmidt Corp. 
Donohue & Co " WwW J. 

Douglas Public Service Corp. 
Dupuy Storage & Forwarding Corp. 


East Asiatic Co., Inc., The . Cover 


Edwards & Sons, Frederick 
Ehrhard & Co., F. W. e 
Emigh Co., Weldon H., Inc 


Fairchild & Bolte Seales 

Federacion Cafetalera Centro- 
America-Mexico-Ei Caribe 

Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 


Gabriel de Paula S/A 

Gair Co., Robert 

General Foods saisnil ; 

Grace Line .... : 

Grace & Co., Ww. R. ‘ ; 
Gulf & South American $.S. Co., 


Inc 
Gump Co., 


Haitian Coffee 

Hakim, Clement M. . 
Hall & Loudon 

Haly Co., The G. S. .. 
Hanemann & Cummings 
Hansen, Walter R. 
Hard & Rand, = 
Harrison ap 8 


Hooper Jr., vey ee G. 


International Freighting Corp. .... 54 
C. 


Ireland, Inc., 


Irwin-Harrisons- Whitney, Inc. .... 66 


Israel & Bros., Inc., 


Japan Tea .. 

Johnson & Co., 

Junta de Exportacao do 
Cafe Colonial 
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Kattan, David A. ... 


Lara & Sons, Leonidas ... 
Lawrence & Co., Inc., 
George W. . 
Lee Company, W. H. 
Lipton, Inc., Thomas a 
Lloyd Brasileiro : 
Lopez & Mangual 
Lunardelli, G. S. A. 


Mackey & Co., Inc., 
Malzoni & Cia Ltda. 
Martinson & Co., Jos. .. 
McMahon, Mark L 

Medina Co., J. A. 
Mississippi Shipping Co., 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
Muller & Co., 


National Coffee Commission of 
Mexico 

National Federation ‘Coffee 
Growers of Colombia 

Naumann Gepp & Co., Inc. 

Nichols Engineering 


Nioac & Cia., Ltda. Soa Rata 


Nopal Line 


Old Slip Warehouse, Inc. 
Ortega & Emigh, Inc. 


Otis McAllister Coffee Corp. Cover 


Pan American Coffee Bureau .. 
Parreira & Cia., Ltda., A.M 
Pellas Co., S. F. 

Phyfe & Co., James W. 

Pinero M. Jose ..... 

Pope & Talbot Lines 


Ransohoff Co., Inc., A. L. ... 
Reamer, Turner & Co. 

Reaud-Geck Corp. ... 

Ritter Co., F. . 

Roussel & Co., Inc., Ww. 

Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 


San Francisco, Port of 
Scarburgh Co., Inc. ... 
Schaefer Klaussmann Co., 
Scholtz & Co. . 
Schonbrunn & Co., 
Shimp, Inc., Hayes 
Simmonds, W. Lee . . 
Slover Co., Charles 

Sola e Hijos. H. de 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stewart, Carnal & Co., Ltd. 
Stockard & Co., Inc. 


Taffae Co., Inc., 

Tea Trade and Industry 

Thomson, Inc., Henry P. 

Thurston & Braidich 

Transportadora Grancolombiana, 
Ltda. 

Tricolator Co., 


United Fruit Company 


Vacarro, Felix J. 
Voelbel Co., Inc., Gordon W. 
von Gohren, Wilmer T. 


Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc. 
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Wit 1953 approaching 
we send our best wishes for 
continued success to all 

our friends in the Coffee Trade, 
both in the United States 
and in the producing 
countries, together with our 
warmest hopes for personal 


health and happiness. 


OTIS MCALLISTER 


Established 1892 


310 Sansome St. 510 N. Dearborn St. 321 International Trade Mart 837 Traction Ave. 129 Front St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 CHICAGO 10 


NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES 13. NEW YORK 5 
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THE EAST ASIATIC CO., INC. 
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